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ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE. 


] SHALL begin by distinguishing four elements in the knowledge 
situation which an empirical analysis seems to reveal— 
distinctions which are perfectly easy to draw, and which all 
alike have enough apparent claim at least to stand for facts, to 
put the burden of proof upon the one who shall reject them. 
First, there is the object perceived, the real thing with its status 
in the world of reality independent of the knowledge relation. 
This various traditional theories of knowledge have persistently 
tended to ignore or to deny, but evidently only at the cost of a 
sharp break with normal human belief. Over against the ob- 
ject stands a second fact, which common sense also in the past 
has been accustomed to accept, and to think of as an independent 
and—in a specified sense of the term—subjective entity, belong- 
ing to the realm of psychological experience,—the ‘state of con- 
sciousness,’ or psychical state, as an existent. Here again we 
have a sort of fact that is nowadays not universally admitted, 
and it will be a part of my task to defend it, incidentally, against 
the current disposition to extrude it from the universe; but 
meanwhile I find no excuse for anyone pretending that he does 
not know what the phrase is meant, at least hypothetically, to 
stand for. It may be identified summarily as that which con- 
stituted the whole stock in trade of the traditional English intro- 
spective psychologists—the bits of psychological stuff into which 
it was their business to analyze the conscious life. 
About the next distinction there is more excuse for misunder- 
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standing; but recent philosophy in particular has made some sort 
of a distinction here a commonplace. It is what in familiar 
language may be called our ‘meanings,’ or ‘ideas.’ A real 
possibility of confusion lies in the fact that ‘meanings’ have two 
different aspects, which it will be my main purpose in what 
follows to try to adjust. On the one hand, a meaning is distinctly 
‘our’ meaning; it belongs, that is, in some sense to the realm of 
psychological experience. We talk about our ‘ideas,’ in the 
sense of the traditional psychology, as events in the stream of 
consciousness with a particular existential locus. But on the 
other hand, a meaning, from another angle, does appear to have 
a non-psychological objectivity. It is always on the point of 
breaking loose from its local embodiment in the psychical 
series. When we subject it to ordinary psychological introspec- 
tion, it tends to elude us, leaving us simply with the ‘image’; 
and between the image, a plain psychological existent, and the 
meaning, there is, however close the connection, no identity. 
Indeed, the meaning seems to belong rather to the object than to 
the image; it is the object’s ‘essence.’ Or it may even claim a 
status as a timeless entity, inhabiting a logical world of its own 
independent of any attachments; thus we may speak of it as the 
‘same’ meaning no matter who thinks it, and no matter to what 
particular object it is referred, or whether it is referred at all. 

The fourth distinction is that of the ‘mental act.’ This is 
a concept confessedly obscure; but whatever the interpretation, 
it seems tolerably clear that there is something for which the 
expression stands, worthy of entering into a complete analysis. 
Without an element of ‘activity,’ we do not get the complete 
fact that experience seems to present; psychological states be- 
come a bare disjointed string of Humian bits of mind stuff, and 
‘meanings’ an unchanging skeleton world of logical abstractions, 
or Platonic ideas. 

There is not intended to be anything abstruse in the foregoing 
analysis; and if there has seemed to be, I can perhaps dispel the 
impression by translating it into a concretion. I recall my dinner 
of yesterday. Here there is first the dinner itself, an actual ex- 
perience of eating which is now past and done with, and, therefore, 
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not now to be discovered as an actual presence. The ideal 
content of this past experience, however, its ‘character,’ or 
‘nature,’ or ‘essence,’ is present with me now in the focus of my 
attentive consciousness as an idea, or meaning. Distinguishable 
from this, again, is the imagery which may be said somehow to 
‘carry’ the meaning—a species of psychological fact which 
differs from the latter in that I am unaware of it at the moment 
of remembering, but which examination reveals as actually 
having been present,—whether as visual, gustatory, verbal, or 
what not, being relatively unimportant to the significance of 
the memory itself. And, finally, over and above all these as- 
pects, singly or collectively, is the fact that J am remembering, 
the ‘act’ of memory. There may be a reasonable doubt about 
the interpretation of some or all of these aspects; but that each 
of them stands for something that the plain man can easily identify 
as a part of, or as directly involved in, the total fact that he is 
familiar with as memory, I do not believe can fairly be disputed. 

It will be evident that the preceding analysis is not an analysis 
of ‘pure experience,’ at the moment fashionable. It is frankly 
an account of what our normal and more or less sophisticated 
reflective belief finds involved in the knowing experience, rather 
than a mere statement of what the experience is ‘for itself.’ 
In addition to pure experience, it includes whatever independent 
entities may be found actually accepted, or referred to, in such 
experience (though the distinction between these and the ex- 
perience itself may only be discovered later), and whatever 
latent characters may belong to the experience which in our 
original interest were overlooked, though later examination may 
make us confident that they were really there at the time. And 
this, I believe, is the natural procedure, to be abandoned only for 
reason shown. It sounds safe and modest for the philosopher 
to say that he proposes to assume nothing but the pure data of 
experience, as against those who make use of all sorts of unprov- 
able and transcendent objects; but in reality this is likely to 
be only an ingenious way of begging the question. It may for 
certain purposes be useful to take this as a point of departure. 
But to assume that, when such a task is accomplished, we have 
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done all that is called for, and that anything more is a corruption 
of the pure gospel of philosophic truth, is, so far as I can see, 
nothing but dogmatism. If it were so it might indeed be ac- 
ceptable to a certain ideal of ‘evidence’; but to start out with 
an @ priori demand that things shall only be accepted when they 
show the peculiar kind of evidence that happens to be most 
agreeable to us personally, though it has been an insidious 
temptation from Parmenides down, has also been in its various 
forms successively discredited. As a matter of fact, the plausi- 
bility is all on the other side. In terms of actual belief, mankind 
has never had the slightest disposition to confine its universe to 
the narrow range of ‘experience.’ That it learns progressively 
to limit its beliefs to that for which some evidence can be found 
in connection with experienced facts, is indeed so. But em- 
piricism in this latter sense is quite consistent with the acceptance 
of a vastly wider realm within which human experience finds its 
setting; and such a universe is far more congenial to the human 
spirit than the contracted and unadventurous world of positivism, 
and therefore has an initial advantage. 

I am now in a position to state in a preliminary way what I 
consider to be the nature of an act of belief. And as perception 
is the original form of that which takes itself as knowledge, and 
is, besides, the storm center of the epistemological controversy, 
it will be desirable to take it as the case in point. Perceptual 
experience, then, is a process of recognizing, implicitly, a certain 
character or essence as belonging to an object, or to a real ex- 
istent. This existent is something that is not immediately 
apprehended, or that does not enter literally in its bodily presence 
into the flow of direct psychological experience. The real 
chair which I see, no more than the real dinner which I remember, 
is identical with anything that is at the moment an ‘experienced,’ 
as distinct from a ‘known,’ fact. For one thing, if in knowledge 
the actual object were literally enclosed within the knowing 
experience, it would be bound in so far to exist precisely as it 
is known, and error would be impossible. Consequently, as 
opposed to subjectivism, the ‘existence’ to which knowledge 
refers must be postulated as having a life of its own, untouched 
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by, and—existentially—independent of the knowledge process. 
On the other hand, the specific dress—the complex of qualities 
and relations—in which for knowledge the object is clothed, 
must somehow be immediately grasped, or intuited, or appre- 
hended, or given. The true object of knowledge cannot there- 
fore be understood except as we recognize it as an intimate union 
of two factors. In its construction we have to distinguish two 
separate processes or phases—the apprehension, or direct presence 
in experience, of the character or essence which describes it, 
and the outgoing reference which locates this as an attribute of an 
independent real world. The defect of neo-realism—and, I 
believe also, of objective idealism—is that it stops with the 
character apprehended, and so turns existence into logic—a 
complex of attributes or ‘data.’ In point of fact, what we do 
when we ‘see’ an apple is not merely to have a complex awareness 
of redness, roundness and the like, but to feel redness and round- 
ness as really existing out there, as the qualities of an actual 
‘thing,’ where the thinghood, or existence, is not itself reducible 
to apprehended characters of which we are aware in the same 
way that we are aware of redness. On the other hand, the neo- 
realists are unquestionably right in holding that these ‘characters’ 
are truly objective in the sense that they are not ‘sensations’ 
or ‘mental states.’ An apple is not a collection of sensations 
and images, nor do I attribute sensations to it as its qualities. 
At the moment of perceiving, no reference to the mental is 
present to my mind at all. The content which specifies or de- 
scribes the particular kind of reality I am in contact with is a 
complex of purely abstract, logical, and therefore non-existent 
entities,—it is a case not of red sensations, again, but of redness. 
And yet from a different standpoint subjectivism also has a 
word to say for itself. For while it is so that in the description 
of the known object there is no question of a red sensation, it 
does not follow that we should have it in our power to see red- 
ness in the object were it not that actually physical processes 
have given rise to red sensations in our personal experience, so 
that we can somehow (just how is what I wish presently to con- 
sider) utilize such ‘mental’ facts to make the knowing process 
concretely possible. 
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The foregoing statements need of course a good deal more in 
the way of explication. For a powerful defence of what I am 
glad to believe is substantially the same doctrine, I may refer 
to a volume just published by Professor Strong.' In what I 
shall go on to say, however, I shall for the most part confine 
myself to certain points on which I am less sure of my agreement 
with Professor Strong’s position. More specifically, I wish to 
consider the exact status of a ‘meaning,’ or, in Professor Strong’s 
language, an essence, and what its relation is alike to the object 
and to the mental state. 

I have said that an essence, or meaning, is not as such an exis- 
tent; it is rather a description. We do not refer existences to 
the real world as its describable character. But then what does 
constitute its metaphysical standing? I see here only two roads 
toe follow. On the one hand this status of ‘non-existence’ may 
represent an ‘ontological’ fact, in the sense of a realm of Platonic 
ideas. To this, with its hypostasization of logic, neo-realism 
seems inevitably to swing. Or else non-existence is purely a 
mind-made fact, and depends upon our human power of abstrac- 
tion. And this last is the road which I prefer to follow. 

Now so far as the explicit recognition of an essence goes, there 
is no particular difficulty involved. The ‘character’ of an object 
is not an existent, just because we have left existence out of 
account in thinking of its bare descriptive features. All we 
need to postulate for this is the power to lend attention to partial 
aspects of experience, and ignore for our selective thought the 
rest. If asked how we arrive at the character of an apple, for 
instance, assuming now the ‘apple’ as a part of the already 
accepted world of real things, we should naturally say that we 
note by the abstracting eye the redness of the apple, the taste, 
the shape, and, ignoring the fact that they are embodied in a 
particular existential form, we hold them before the mind in 
their own right just as characters. They really do, for our 
naive belief, belong to the apple, exist there—that is why we 
can reassign them to it objectively as its very nature. But also 
we can think them as qualities without at the same time intending 
to think of any particular instance in which they really exist. 

1 The Origin of Consciousness, Macmillan & Co., 1918. 
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But while the status of the essence in relation to the object 
is not particularly abstruse, whether embodied in it as its quality, 
or as attended to in abstraction from it, its connection with the 
process of perception is less evident. For any point of view at 
least which accepts a distinction between psychical experience 
and an independent reality, the presence of the essence in the 
knowledge experience cannot be accounted for merely in terms of 
its existence in the object, without breaking down this very 
distinction between the real world as real, and the world as it 
enters into the knowing state,—without leaving out, that is, 
the human fact of knowing altogether. Of course, there is the 
alternative, again, of assuming a Platonic universal as a self- 
subsisting and non-existent something to which, then, an equally 
bare and abstract ‘act’ of awareness gets externally attached. 
To both sides of this thesis I have to confess myself quite unable 
to assign any meaning; it is my major premise—and if this is 
denied I ask for some straightforward and intelligible acount of 
the matter—that anything that is at all either ‘exists,’ or is a 
quality or character of what exists. To explain on such a show- 
ing, accordingly, the epistemological experience, we have to 
‘embody’ essences not in things merely, but in connection with 
the human knowledge of things also, on the ground that other- 
wise their presence there is ultimately unthinkable. But now 
they already have, if the earlier analysis is correct, such a point 
of attachment. Somehow they are ‘ideas of ours,’ which we 
can hold before the mind, and attribute on occasion to various 
‘things’; and the mind which is doing the thinking, as a psychical 
continuum, also belongs to the order of existents. I have how- 
ever already had occasion to admit the impossibility of simply 
identifying the ‘meaning’ with the ‘psychical state,’ to which 
alone the word ‘existence’ can be applied. What then are we 
to take to be the relationship between the two more or less dis- 
crepant facts? 

The simplest answer seems to me to be the true one. The 
sensation is actually there as an existent psychical fact, though 
we are not aware of this at the time, and do not refer the sensa- 
tion to the thing. But the sensation also, like the object, has 
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certain characters, or an essence; and as, in viewing an object, 
we can ignore the object’s existence in favor of its qualities, so, 
when we have a sensation, it is possible that without any reference 
whatever to the fact that we have it, or its existence, our attention 
may automatically be held by certain special characters attaching 
to it, which we use then for interpreting the extra-experiential 
object in which on other grounds we have reason to believe. 
And this, I should hold, constitutes the experience of cognitive 
perception, and explains the ontological status of the essence in 
human belief. The same explanation of course equally would 
apply to non-sensuous knowledge, where the ‘image’ would 
take the place of the sensation. 

To return, then, to a more comprehensive summary, what I 
conceive to be the essential facts are roughly these: The foun- 
dation of knowledge is to be found in the variously qualified 
psychical experiences—color sensations, sound sensations, and 
the like—which arise in connection with the action of the outer 
world on the organism under specifiable conditions. That 
undulations set up by a vibrating body and impinging on the 
sense organ, condition thus the appearance of sound sensations 
not identical in character with the physical changes in the ner- 
vous substance, is to be accepted solely because we find it to be 
so. These qualitative effects may be called as such passive, and 
if they stood alone would not constitute knowledge at all; they 
would be no more than transient pulses of psychic fact of which 
one could say only that they are. But the organism has another 
and more aggressive side. It is constituted by outward-going 
impulses, which need for their expression the material of the outer 
world. And this relationship of active tension in which the 
organism stands to a world which it finds only indirectly amenable 
to its own purposes, is that which translates itself into the inner 
life as a reference to, an acceptance of, a real extra-experiential 
universe of existents. It is not that we reason to, or infer, such 
a fact beyond experience; the belief is rather an assumption which 
we make by instinct, since only by taking it for granted that we 
are in relation to realities on which the needs of life depend, 
should we be able to maintain ourselves alive at all. And we do 
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not simply react to this world, but we have an intellectual or 
conscious recognition of its being there, as something to be taken 
into account. 

But now if this is to be of any practical benefit to us, we must 
not merely recognize reality in general, but must find reality 
clothed with certain specific features, that our recognition may 
help us in adopting the action appropriate to the particular 
situation. We must, that is, qualify reality by distinguishable 
predicates. And the only material we have for this purpose is 
in the form of those characters which we experience ultimately 
through the effects that outer objects exert upon the organism. 
We cannot characterize existence except in experienced terms— 
in terms, that is, of the essences of our experienced psychical 
states. And if on certain occasions we are led to react, at the 
same time that we find ourselves experiencing a red sensation, 
why should we not automatically characterize the existent to 
which the reaction points by redness, and so have a mental 
tool for future discriminations in conduct? This again distinctly 
does not mean that we first recognize the psychical state as an 
existent. Rather what is presupposed is that, while the psychical 
state is there all along, all that comes to the surface, rises to our 
attentive consciousness, is one or more of its essences; for at- 
tention these are given apart from the fact of their psychical 
embodiment, which last can only be noted by a second introspec- 
tive act of knowledge. Normally, and originally (for until it 
happens we have no case of knowledge at all), these essences are 
present to our awareness, or are ‘given,’ as descriptive of an 
independent object; the recognition of the object, once more, 
being due to the practical needs of life, which force us to take 
account of what we find affects us for weal or woe. An ‘object,’ 
therefore, is constituted by a group of the characters with which 
experience makes us familiar, plus the instinctive sense that 
there is something present of which we have to take account. The 
latter aspect is thus an inner transcript or interpretation of that 
state of muscular tension which is conditioned by our nature as 
active beings dependent on an environing world, while the 
characters are used—also instinctively—to give to this specific 
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form. And, finally, in our reflective moments we are able also to 
abstract the essence from its existence or thinghood, and direct 
attention to it just as an essence, or abstract character, or 
universal. 

It is here, I may remark in passing, that I find the ground on 
which I should base the conclusion that true knowledge is in 
terms of ‘correspondence.’ This character of the psychical 
state which the mind ‘intends’ in its ‘ideas’ must really be 
identifiable with the character of the object to which it is referred, 
or else in so far our knowledge is in error; and if the essence in 
the two cases is identical, the things which have this essence 
‘correspond.’ And this furnishes a reply to the objection that 
if by definition an object is outside experience, there is no way 
of getting hold of it to compare it with the mental state, and so 
discover its correspondence. Of course correspondence is dis- 
coverable not in the original act of knowing, which is a unitary 
act of reference or identification, but by a subsequent reflective 
thought, to which both the terms are in their existence alike 
external. But it is made possible because also both object and 
mental state are now present in idea, that is, in their essence, and 
so can be compared. 

In terms of a single quality, at least, I think that such a con- 
ception of the relationship between essence and sensation is 
sufficiently simple not to need further laboring. Evidently a 
red sensation, as a psychical existent, is neither identified with 
the red object, nor attributed to the red object as its quality; 
it is redness we find in the existent world. But how could we 
ever have the meaning ‘redness’ before us unless we had somehow 
experienced redness as the quality of an actual psychical state? 
However, if we pass beyond this simplified situation, the matter, 
I recognize, is not quite so plain; there are a number of quali- 
fications needed to cover all the facts. I shall attempt to point 
out the two which seem to me most important. 

To introduce the first, I shall find it convenient here to make 
certain distinctions in the term ‘meaning,’ which I have used as 
an alternative of ‘essence.’ The first distinction is that between 
meaning in its active and in its passive sense,—between having @ 
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meaning in the mind, and having this meaning. Here the only 
question is that which has to do with the descriptive nature of 
this act of holding a meaning before the mind. I have just 
interpreted it as attentive awareness of, or attention focused 
upon, a specific character existentially present as a character of 
the momentary psychical state. 

There is, however, a second and quite distinguishable active 
sense attaching to the word ‘meaning.’ The meaning which 
we have may also be actively referred to an external object; 
and then we may talk, in this new sense, of ‘meaning the 
object,’ and not simply of ‘having a meaning’ present to our 
minds. Both the meaning which we have, as a particularized 
content, and the act of attributing this content to something as 
a true description of it, are equally involved in the present 
theory, and they must, as was said before, be united to get the 
complete ‘object of knowledge.’ 

It is a third ambiguity, however, that is chiefly important for 
my present purpose.' It is illustrated when we speak of the 
meaning of a word. This I think is partly responsible for con- 
fusing the claim that for true knowledge, when this professes 
at all to be concerned with the nature of reality, an idea must be 
an adequate ‘copy’ of the character of the thing. There is no 
such correspondence where a word is concerned; it is merely that 
we find it useful to simplify our thinking processes by sub- 
stituting for the various characters of reality arbitrary signs. 
And the sign system may, without correspondence, be ‘true,’ 
in the sense that we can substitute it in our calculations, and 
still find the result coming out correctly. And this practical or 
symbolic use of the mental state has a still wider extension. 
Alike in terms of thinking, and of conduct, the outcome may be 
of such paramount importance that anything that will enable us 
to reach our goal may serve to carry our meaning, and so in a 
sense constitute perfectly valid knowledge. Even apart from the 
use of arbitrary signs, it is evident that between the meaning, 
and the mental state or image, there may be almost no point 


1A still further sense of ‘meaning’ very common in pragmatists’ writings, is 
in terms of purpose, valuation, practical significance. Thus the meaning of a 
chair is ‘sitting,’ of a memory, the act it is called up to facilitate, and the like. 
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of similarity, and there may even be a sharp discrepancy. I see 
a round table as round—roundness is a part of its essence; my 
image meanwhile may have the essence ‘elliptical.’ So perceived 
distance—belonging to the object’s essence—may be represented 
in the analysis of the mental state by characters quite disting- 
uishable from its real nature. And imagery is notoriously 
still more apt to be minus most of the characters belonging to 
the ‘meaning’ which we think. 

In general, the explanation seems to be that the presence of 
meaning in the active life—of thought or of conduct—is largely 
a sense of definiteness in the direction in which we feel ourselves 
moving, the assurance that we are on the right track, and will 
come out at a point where some specific experience will greet us 
as winding up happily and successfully the active process. This 
might possibly account for such a thing as ‘imageless thought,’ 
if such a thing there be,—as the irradiation from a moving equi- 
librium whereby felt relationships give rise toa tingling sense of 
the terms which will complete them, even before these arrive in 
person on the scene. But it is not necessary for me to present 
an adequate psychology of meaning—a thing which I am far 
from professing myself competent to do—since for my particular 
purpose the question can be considerably narrowed. Whatever 
the symbolic functions of the mental state, falling short of corre- 
spondence, the moment we come back to the special aspect of 
knowledge in which alone I am now interested, and consider 
knowledge not as a technique for attaining practical or theoretical 
ends, but as an attempt at a mental reconstruction of the true 
nature of things, we find the notion of correspondence inevitably 
cropping up again. We can use words, when their meanings 
are sufficiently fixed and we are become sufficiently sure-footed, 
or we can use any other form of substitutory image, without 
stopping to realize to the imagination the concrete realities for 
which they stand. But when we do stop to realize the meaning of 
our words, and think not of the practical end that thought for 
the moment is interested in reaching, but the real character of 
the world with which our thinking deals, we are led to recognize 
that we have no proper imaginative realization of the meaning 
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of the word unless we are capable of translating it back, for 
any particular detail of our meaning, into the concrete fact of 
which it is the sign. And an idea is in this sense true, or enables 
us to think the nature of the object truly, only in so far as it has 
itself the characteristics of the thing to which it professes to 
refer. Suppose I am trying to think truly the character of a 
previous sense-experience of redness. Unless I can call up an 
image whose redness is equivalent to the previously experienced 
redness, or can get a new sensation of the same kind, to that 
extent I fail to have any realizing sense of its qualitative nature, 
in the state of mind in which I am just, as we say, ‘thinking 
about it,’ though the defective image may still serve the purpose 
of directing me in the sort of conduct for which its object calls. 
Or if I try to ‘think’ another man’s feeling of fear, I only succeed 
in knowing the qualitative ‘fear’ essence in so far as I am able 
to use, directly or indirectly, in ‘knowing’ it, a similar concrete 
experience of my own, which embodies in itself the same quality 
I need to have before my mind if I am to attribute it to another. 
At the very least I must possess the assurance that I could get 
the similarly qualified experience if I tried. And the same 
situation holds of beliefs about the nature of a physical world. 
Whether or not redness really belongs as a character to things, 
the very intelligibility of the dispute itself is bound up with the 
thesis that I have had an experience characterized by the quality 
of redness, and that, alike when I assert and when I deny, the 
experience thus qualified, bodily or in a reproduction, is my 
ground of persuasion, the identity or lack of identity of its 
quality with the character of the real thing being the only point 
at issue. And I am bound to suppose that this is true of every 
character attributed to the real world, relationships as well as 
qualities; unless the relationship can be translated into the 
relational experience which gives the word its meaning, and unless 
we suppose that just the character thus represented attaches 
somehow to the real world itself, we have no ground for claiming 
that we know the nature of this world at all, though we might 
still perhaps be able to orientate ourselves in it. 
It remains true that the total image through which one thinks 
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an object is usually, and perhaps inevitably, a long way removed 
descriptively from the essence of the object. But the essence of 
the object as a unified whole functions normally in that active 
process in which we are mainly concerned in reaching a goal; 
and here any sort of substitute or symbol may be made to do 
the practical work. But when we are bent rather on stopping 
to realize concretely within the mental life itself the true nature 
of the reality of which we are thinking, we are compelled to take 
up its various characters point by point; and in such a case we 
find ourselves balked unless, by reviving an image, or repeating 
an original experience, we can actually get in experience the 
quality we are wanting to assign the object as its nature. So of 
perceptual qualities like distance. When we begin to scrutinize, 
we are likely in the ‘mental state’ to find no element ‘correspond- 
ing’ to distance. But if we really attempt to realize what we 
mean by distance, instead of going on at once to the suggested 
movements—or stopping with the sense that we could go on if 
we liked—we shall find this out of our power except as we are 
able to utilize experiences which in themselves possess the 
qualities that give intelligibility to the term. 

But now there is a second qualification of the statement that 
in true knowledge the essence of the object and the essence of 
the mental state are—potentially—identical. Both object 
and mental state have, as existences, certain qualities which 
either cannot be compared at all, or only in a carefully qualified 
sense. Thus the fleeting character of the image does not belong 
to the—in most cases—more permanent character of the thing. 
From the other side—the side of the object,—im particular, this 
needs to be recognized in order to evade certain plausible ob- 
jections. Thus it might be asked, for example, whether a thought 
of the infinite is itself infinite, or whether the thought of an 
object independent of experience is itself thus independent. But 
this would be to forget the very distinction between existence 
and essence on which the theory rests. Of course the idea does 
not have the existence which belongs only to the object, nor is it 
able to perform the acts which the object by virtue of its reality 
is able to perform. We can consistently say that the thought of 
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activity is not itself active; the idea of running does not run. 
But why? Simply because running is an occurrence in the 
actually existing world, whereas only the essence of this world 
is taken up into the idea. But it does not follow that we could 
have an ‘idea of running’ without some actual experience of 
running in the past, which now is utilized in imagination, and 
its descriptive characters attended to. So if the complex charac- 
ter of ‘infinity’ implies also an aspect of actuality, we should 
have ground for admitting that in so far the idea of infinity is 
not infinite, though this idea might still embody the ‘essence’ 
infinity, and be impossible were it not that the essence had 
actually qualified experiences of my own which I can draw upon 
for purposes of thinking. If we were to define infinite time, for 
example, in the traditional way, as time which goes on without 
ever stopping, it would not be necessary for our thinking this 
that the thought also should go on without ever stopping. It is 
not required that the thought should do the things that its ob- 
ject does. But if I had not had experiences themselves charac- 
terized by continuance, and by stopping, and the experience of 
one sort of event not being the same as another, I should certainly 
not be able to think the possibility of a ‘continuance that does 
not stop.” The same distinction relieves a difficulty that 
might be felt about simple sensational qualities. If I say that 
a certain ‘state of mind’ is red, this seems paradoxical only 
when we interpret ‘being red’ to mean ‘that which would appear 
red to an organ of vision,’ or ‘that which has the power of pro- 
ducing a sensation of red in an observer.’ But this last phrase 
would itself be meaningless if we had not had experiences charac- 
terized as such both by redness and by ‘causality,’ though I 
grant that what the nature of this causal experience is, philos- 
ophers have not been very successful in describing. 

And now there is a final point which clearly ought not to be 
left unnoticed. In order to be able to think meaning apart from 
existence, existence also must stand for some definite aspect of 
reality, as I have throughout had occasion to argue that it does. 
But a theory of existence offers very considerable difficulties. 
And I particularly want to call attention to a logical objection. 
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I have held that we can and do abstract the character of a thing 
from the existence of this character in the concrete thing.' But 
in that case, it may be asked, is existence itself an essence, or 
is it not? If it is, then it is as abstract as any other essence, 
and existence itself would not exist; if it is not, then how can we 
think or mean it, since everything we are able to think must be 
reducible to an essence before it can get into relation with the 
mind and knowledge, and take on the form of an ‘idea’? 

I may get around to a consideration of this by beginning with 
a distinction. It seems—to me at least—self-evident that the 
fundamental stuff of ‘existence’ would have itself to become a 
part of immediate experience before we should have any chance 
of getting at it as such, though without this we might be able 
to think its abstract ‘characters.’ If, then, there does exist an 
independent world capable of being known by human beings, 
but not entering bodily into their inner life, it follows that we 
cannot possibly discover immediately, or apart from inference, 
the nature of its ‘isness,’ but can only describe this in terms of 
some essence which it shows. Now in this latter sense there is a 
familiar everyday judgment as to what it is we mean by an 
‘existent’ thing; a thing really exists when it has consequences, 
and so has to be practically reckoned with in our conduct. 
Thus when Professor Sheldon in a recent article? avoids the 
need of a special class of ‘real’ existents which shall exclude 
errors and illusions, by appealing to the empirical fact that some 
reals, but only some, have effects, and so can be distinguished 
in practice without needing to limit the term ‘real’ to them 
alone, I should reply that, as applied to extra-experiential 
entities, this is precisely what I should mean by their being 
existentially real, as opposed to the inconsequential class of 
thinkables that are not real. And surely it is natural to ask 
oneself, Is there not some ultimate reason why certain objects 
are big with consequences, while others are totally innocuous? 


! I should perhaps say that I see no compelling reason for supposing the existence 
of a thing ‘substance’ in which qualities inhere; at any rate, the existence status of 
the characters themselves, as equivalent in their combination to what we mean by a 
thing, is all that I assume here. 

? PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XXV, p. 335. 
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and how can we find language in which to express the nature of 
this reason, that avoids speaking of the one instance as existen- 
tially more real than the other? 

As regards the reals that are not capable of forming an identical 
part of the inner life of a human individual by their bodily 
presence in it, I should maintain, then, once more, that a recogni- 
tion of their ‘existence’ goes back primarily to a certain active 
attitude toward them in view of their practical relationship to 
human well-being, and that, apart from some later speculative 
hypothesis, what we mean by calling them real in a reflective 
judgment is interpretable as a transcription, in knowledge terms, 
of this practical and pre-inferential attitude. To be real is to 
be effective, to be what one needs to take into practical reckoning. 
But now it is to be noticed, again, that such an account of the 
‘existent’ does not really tell us what existence as such is; it 
does no more than point out a character—in terms of the ‘causal’ 
relationship to specific human experiences—that will enable us 
to detect whether or not existents are present in our neighborhood. 
If we are to be able actually to catch existence on the wing, it 
must be on condition that it is present bodily, and not merely 
revealed through its effects; and that is only conceivable of a 
sort of existence that comes within experience, and is not simply 
‘known’ indirectly through the medium of experience. I have 
maintained, and should on occasion be prepared to argue more 
at length, that we do actually find such an existent fact in what 
traditionally has been called psychical, or psychological, or 
conscious, or experienced being—feelings, sensations, and all 
the rest. Here, however, I cannot undertake to add anything 
further to the identification; my only present interest is in sug- 
gesting a possible way out of the particular logical difficulty 
which I started out by raising. Granting, then, that in the 
psychical fact we are directly in contact with existence, is this 
existence an essence as red is an essence? I do not find that it is. 
There is no distinguishable content, having form or quality of 
its own, that I seem able to hold before the mind as a meaning 
to indicate what the ‘existence’ of a mental state is, as distinct 
from the ‘what’ or character of existence; that is why it is so 
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easy for the philosopher to persuade himself that no ‘isness’ 
remains over and above the intelligible characters of reality— 
its logical description. The being of the psychical fact is not 
redness, or spatial extension, or tonality, or any term that I 
can name; nor is it all of these together. But neither do we need 
to hold that all these characters are reals in themselves, which 
have in experience no inherent connection with the psychical; 
red as a sensation may be, as it seems to be, just one particular 
form of psychical stuff. For I see no logical reason why existence 
may not need some character in order to exist, or why it may not 
have any number of different characters, all equally real. This 
‘existence’ I have admitted that I cannot describe. I can only 
point to it as an immediate revelation of experience, and say, 
Consider a toothache, or an emotion of fear, or a sweet taste, 
or a living memory, and see if you are not forced to recognize, 
over and above any terms in which you can describe the distinc- 
tive quale of these experiences, the sense of the actual living 
presence of the qualifying adjectives, not now as an abstract 
description, but as the very stuff of inner experience itself, a 
fact of life and not of logic. And if Iam still asked, How then, 
if this has no specific content, can you think or mean it? the 
best I can do in way of reply is to say, I cannot, indeed, mean it 
in the sense of having it as a specific meaning before my mind, 
comparable with red as red is comparable with blue; but I can 
actively mean it, point to it, locate it, have an anticipatory sense 
that I shall land in its immediacy. And I can do this because the 
mechanism of meaning, in this second and active sense, apart 
from all the differences of content that constitute ‘meanings,’ 
is itself also a real experience; and so the immediate sense of 
reality, though it never can be pictured or reduced to relation- 
ships, is always with me to irradiate with a feeling of signi- 
ficance my knowledge-references. And if we wish to make this 
explicit, we have only to stop for a moment to give attention to the 
present psychical field, to have what may intelligibly be called a 
direct knowledge of existence, apart from the need of ideas to 
mediate it. For in the act of attention through which we bring 
into the center of the conscious field a present fact of relatively 
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stable immediate experience, knowledge and being merge; we 
are what we know (attentively realize), and we know what at the 
moment we are. And if we can find no features of this which 
lend themselves to descriptive terms, and can only identify it 
by directing others to go and do likewise, and see what they will 
see, this only means that reality is deeper and thicker than logic— 
a conclusion which after all ought not to surprise the philosopher 


any more than it does the ordinary sensible man. 
A. K. ROoGERs. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE IN THE WRITINGS 
OF GABRIEL TARDE. 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TARDE’S WRITINGS AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 


F all French writers upon systematic sociology since the 
time of Comte probably no other author has been as 
influential in shaping the general body of sociological thought 
as Gabriel Tarde (1843-1904)'. Tarde’s contributions to 
sociology mainly center about the elaboration of the psychological 
and sociological importance of imitation, though this principle 
by no means embraces the whole of his system. There can be 
no doubt that his interest in imitation was fostered by his duties 
during the greater part of his life as a judge and a statistician, 
professions well-designed to impress upon the mind the signi- 
ficance of the repetition of similar circumstances and phenomena.? 
To be sure the idea of imitation as a socializing force was not 
new; a century and a half before Tarde, Hume had emphasized 
its action in his brilliant essay upon ‘ National Character,” 
in which he had defended the idea of imitation as producing 
those uniformities of culture attributed by Montesquieu to 
geographic influences. The emphasis placed upon imitation by 
Bagehot and Huxley is also well known. Finally, at about the 


1 The classic exposition of Tarde’s sociological system is to be found in Davis's 
monograph, Gabriel Tarde, New York, 1906, which was incorporated in his later 
work, Psychological Interpretations of Society, 1909. This work is one of the best 
expositions of a sociological system extant. Other briefer discussions are to be 
found in G. Tosti’s excellent article, ‘‘ The Sociological Theories of Gabriel Tarde,” 
Pol. Sci. Quar., 1897, pp. 490-511; Professor Giddings’s Introduction to Mrs. Par- 
sons’s translation of Tarde’s Laws of Imitation; Bristol's Social Adaptation, pp. 185- 
192; Gault’s Introduction and Lindsey's editorial preface to Howell's translation of 
Tarde's Penal Philosophy; and Professor Small's review of Tarde's ‘ Social Laws,’ 
Amer. Jour. Soc., Vol. 1V, pp. 395-400. For an ingenious American adaptation 
of Tarde’s sociological theories see Ross's Social Psychology, and for the most 
extended application of similar theories to psychology by an American writer see 
Baldwin's Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. 

*For a brief survey of the salient points connected with Tarde’s career see 
Giddings’s Introduction cited above. 
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same time that Tarde was elaborating his doctrine, similar views 
were being put forward by a number of writers, among them, 
Bordier, Espinas, Baldwin, James, and Royce.! But whatever 
Tarde may have lacked in originality he compensated for in the 
completeness and thoroughness of his analysis of imitation. 
Tarde’s analysis of the social aspects and influence of imitation 
has not been received without criticism; Graham Wallas criticizes 
it sharply for its ambiguity,? and Bristol lightly remarks that 
“indeed his discussion of suggestion and imitation is passé.’ 
The truth seems to be that, on the one hand, Tarde rather ex- 
aggerated the influence of imitation and was not averse to strain- 
ing a point to claim a certain process as the product of this 
socializing force, and that, on the other hand, certain of his 
assumptions regarding the psychology of imitation have not 
stood the test of refined experiments in the psychological labo- 
ratory. At the same time, there can be little doubt that his 
discussion of the sociological importance of imitation has been of 
the sort which will render further exploitation of that field ex- 
tremely unprofitable. 

Imitation, however, was only the central theme of Tarde’s 
system of sociology, and it now remains to examine his system as 
awhole. Tarde’s sociology was almost exclusively psychological, 
though he frankly admitted that there were other legitimate 
lines of approach. He finds that the social process consists 
fundamentally in the intermental activity of a group of associated 
individuals. This intermental activity takes place through the 
three fundamental processes of repetition (imitation), opposition, 
and adaptation; and these in turn operate upon the beliefs and 
desires of individuals and societies. 

In other words, beliefs and desires are the raw psychological 
material of socialization, intermental activity is the general 
process through which socialization is achieved,‘ and repetition, 

1 For the historic antecedents of Tarde’s theories and the stages in the develop- 
ment of his system, see Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, Chape. 
ii, vii. 

2 The Great Society, pp. 119-20. 


* Social Adaptation, p. 191. 
* La logique sociale, chap. i., and Essais et mélanges sociologiques, pp. 156, 268. 
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opposition, and adaptation are the special processes through 
which intermental activity accomplishes its work.' 

Tarde finds that these three principles of repetition, opposition, 
and adaptation will serve as the basis of a cosmic philosophy as 
well as for the foundation of a system of sociology. They are 
the three great factors in the development of all sciences and all 
phenomena.’ His general thesis is two-fold: (1) in the thoughts 
and observations of men regarding the operation and existence 
of these three fundamental processes, the historic progress has 
been from that of the observation of the large-scale and some- 
times fantastic examples of repetition, opposition, and adaptation 
to that of the discovery of the minute and fundamental examples 
which go to make up the greater; (2) in the actual world of phe- 
nomena the repetitions, oppositions, and adaptations proceed in 
the reverse order from the minute and fundamental to the great 
and extensive.’ 

It will be impossible in this place to do more than to summarize 
the main points which he makes in regard to sociology and 
socialization. In the field of social phenomena one may dis- 
cover the same inversion of order between theory and fact in 
regard to repetition as was noticed in regard to phenomena in 
general. Beginning with the earlier superficial observation of 
picturesque social repetitions like the classical theory of the 
cycles of government or the triads of Vico and Hegel, the scientific 
sociologist has now come to regard as fundamental the repetitions 
of two persons in a state of association. In the same way, the 
reversal of observed progress to actual progress in repetition is 
manifested in the fact that social repetitions proceed in a geo- 
metrical ratio from the fundamental one of two persons to that 
of international repetition or imitation.‘ As it is under the head 


1Cf. Social Laws, passim. Each of these three great agencies receives its 
complete analysis in a separate volume. Repetition is analyzed in Les lois de 
limitation (1st ed. 1890, 3rd ed. 1900); opposition in L'opposition universelle 
(1897); and adaptation in La logique sociale (1895). These were epitomized In 
his Les lois sociales (1898), which presented an outline of his whole system of 
philosophy as well as of his sociology. 

2 Social Laws, translated by H. C. Warren, New York, 1899, pp. 1-10. 

3 Ibid., pp. 11-23. 

‘4 Ibid., pp. 24ff. 
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of repetition that Tarde would include the fundamental process 
of imitation, it might be well at this place to interpolate a brief 
summary of his analysis of the mode of action of this principle 
in social life as developed in his Laws of Imitation. Davis sums 
up his treatment of imitation in the following ingenious and 
illuminating manner: ‘“‘I. The source of social action is in in- 
dividual initiatives expressed in new ideas or procedures called 
Inventions. II. The essential social and socializing act is Imi- 
tation, by which Invenfjons¥€come more or less socially accepted 
and socially influential. III. The origin of an Invention is 
influenced by: (a) The inherent difficulty of combining mentally 
the ideas whose combination is the invention; (6) The grades of 
innate mental ability in the society; (c) The social conditions 
favoring mental alertness and the expression of ability. IV. 
The imitation of an invention is affected by: (a) the general law 
that imitations spread from their initial center in geometrical 
progression, with regard to the number of persons affected; 
(b) Physical and biological influences, including race characteris- 
tics; the general law being that ‘Imitations are refracted by their 
media’; (c) Social influences: (1) Logical: the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the new invention with the inventions already more 
or less socially accepted (imitated); (‘Logical causes operate 
whenever an individual prefers a given imitation to others 
because he thinks it is more useful or more true than others, 
that is, more in accord than they are with the aims or principles 
that have already found a place in his mind.’);! (2) Extra- 
logical: (x) Ideas are transmitted before means; imitation goes 
ab interioribus ad exteriora; (y) Imitation proceeds from the 
socially superior to the socially inferior; (z) Ages of custom, in 
which the past has peculiar prestige, alternate with ages of 
fashion, in which prestige is possessed by the novel and the 
foreign.’’ 

In regard to the principle of opposition in sociology and society, 
the earlier oppositions which were observed by students of society 
were the mythological struggles between the forces of good and 


1 Laws of Imitation, translated by Elsie Clews Parsons, New York, 1903, p. 141. 
* Davis, Psychological Interpretations of Society, pp. 97-98. 
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evil. Next there came the idea of the conflicts of races and 
nations which was later softened by the economists into the 
notion of competition. Finally, however, the sociologist has 
reduced the matter so that he correctly understands that “the 
really fundamental social opposition must be sought for in the 
bosom of the social individual himself, whenever he hesitates 
between adopting or rejecting a new pattern offered to him, 
whether in the way of phraseology, ritual, concept, canon of 
art or conduct.” The three main types of social opposition are 
war, competition, and discussion, mentioned in the order of their 
historic predominance. Each of these forms has tended to 
develop on a larger scale and again verifies the thesis that the 
order of the progress of phenomena in fact is the reverse of the 
order of the observation of these facts.? 

With respect to the third great principle, adaptation, the 
sociological observation of this principle was first confined to 
the somewhat fantastic ideas of the philosophy of history whereby 
the path of history was looked upon as the result of the adaptation 
or harmonizing of the work of one nation to that of the nation 
which had preceded or was to follow it, thus making the advance 
of historical action appear as a harmonious and teleological 
whole. These ideas were gradually made more scientific until 
now, according to Tarde, we know that ‘“‘we must seek the 
fundamental social adaptation in the brain and individual mind 
of the inventor’’—a harmony among the ideas in the mind of 
the individuals in society is essential toa harmony of the minds of 
the different members of a society.2 Following the usual rule, 
the adaptation of social phenomena proceeds from the lesser 
to the greater—from those in the individual mind to those adap- 
tations between nations upon which must be based the expec- 
tation of eliminating war in the future.‘ 

In summing up the interrelation of the action of these three 
principles of repetition, opposition, and adaptation, Tarde says: 

“These three terms constitute a circular series which is capable 


1 Social Laws, pp. 81-84. 
2 Ibid., pp. r11ff. 

* Ibid., p. 166. 

4 Ibid., pp. 160ff. 
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of proceeding on and on without ceasing. It is through imitative 
repetition that invention, the fundamental social adaptation, 
spreads and is strengthened, and tends, through the encounter of 
one of its own imitative rays with an imitative ray emanating from 
some other invention, old or new, either to arouse new struggles, 
or to yield new and more complex inventions, which soon radiate 
out imitatively in turn, and so on indefinitely. . . . Thus of 
the three terms compared, the first and third surpass the second 
in height, depth, importance, and possibly also in duration. The 
only value of the second—opposition—is to provoke a tension of 
antagonistic forces fitted to arouse inventive genius.””! 

“The mutual relations of our three terms—repetition, opposi- 
tion,and adaptation—are easily understood when we consider suc- 
cessive repetitions as operating, sometimes in favor of adapta- 
tion, which they spread and develop by their own interferences, 
sometimes in favor of opposition, which they arouse by inter- 
ferences of another sort.’ 

This indicates in a brief way the main lines of Tarde’s approach 
to the chief problems of sociology. His principles will be 
analyzed more in detail in the treatment of his political theories 
in which he consistently applies the analysis of the workings of 
repetition, opposition, and adaptation in the field of political 
activity.’ 

1 Op. cit., pp. 135-137. 

? Ibid., pp. 212-13. 

* In closing this brief introduction to Tarde’s system of thought it might be well 
to indicate his more important works not already mentioned. Tarde’s reputation 
as a criminologist, which is fully as great as his fame as a sociologist, rests, aside 
from his actual work as a judge, upon his La criminalité comparé (1886, 2nd ed., 
1890); La philosophie pénale (1st ed., 1890, 4th ed. translated by Howell, Boston, 
1912—his greatest work in this field and one of the world’s criminological classics); 
and Etudes pénales et sociales (1892). His system is applied to the interpretations 
of the problems of jurisprudence in Les transformations du droit (1893); to the 
problems of economics in Psychologie économique (2 vols., 1902); and, finally, his 
views on the field of political science are embodied in his Les transformations du 
pouvoir (1899). For the complete bibliography of Tarde’s works, including his 
main contributions to periodical literature, see Davis, op. cit., pp. 254-60. This 
list also gives, p. 260, the main commentaries and critiques dealing with Tarde’s 
contributions to social science. 
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II. Spectric CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY. 


1. Preliminary Observations on Political Concepts, Methods and 
Processes. 


Tarde’s treatment of the chief problems of political science 
is almost exclusively psychological, but this point of view is 
assumed in full knowledge of the limitations imposed by this 
method of approach and with complete acknowledgement of 
the validity of other supplementary methods of analyzing these 
same problems. The main defect in the work, aside from its 
psychological bias, is the exceedingly ambiguous use of the word 
pouvoir which is the central theme of his analysis. At times it 
is used in its most general sense of physical or psychological 
power; in other instances it is made practically synonymous 
with political sovereignty; in still other cases it is given the 
meaning of political or governmental authority; and, finally, 
it is repeatedly used to designate the various departments of 
government—the sense in which it was used by Montesquieu 
in his famous doctrine of the separation of powers as the chief 
safeguard of political liberty. In other words, the same elasticity 
is to be found in Tarde’s interpretation of pouvoir that Graham 
Wallas criticizes in his use of imitation. The attempt will be 
made as the analysis proceeds to make clear the meaning which 
Tarde assigns to pouvoir in each instance. 

As to the relation of sociology to political science, Tarde evi- 
dently holds that sociology is the general science of society, of 
which political science is that subdivision which deals primarily 
with the subject of political authority in its various manifesta- 
tions. He makes the “science du pouvoir,” synonymous with 
“la sociologie politique.” ? 

After a few introductory chapters on the origin, nature, and 
sources of political authority Tarde resolves his analysis of 
political problems into an organization of these questions around 
his well-known triad of principles outlined above—repetition, 
opposition, and adaptation. In fact, the main thesis of the 


1 Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1899, preface, pp- 
v-vi. 
Ibid., p. 116. 
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introductory chapters is that the growth and transformations of 
political authority are chiefly accomplished through the agency 
of inventions spread by imitation. 

The political activity of society, according to Tarde, is that 
portion of general social activity in which the group codperates 
asa unit. Or, again, in a more special sense, political activity 
is that part of social activity which has for its direct and im- 
mediate purpose either the political subordination or the political 
liberation of foreign peoples or a part of the citizens of the state 
in question.? The relation of political power or authority to 
society, according to Tarde, is what the relation of the will is 
to the mind.* Power, or authority, in its most general sense is 
the right or privilege of being obeyed.‘ Tarde distinguishes 
between political authority and the various other types of social 
authority, and finds that the former is characterized primarily 
by its being determinate and precise. He further differentiates 
internal from external political power. The term ‘pouvoir,’ 
which is applied to internal political authority, has a moral 
significance, while the term puissance which is used to designate 
external political power—the exercise of political power by a 
state outside its own boundaries—is a term brought over from 
mechanics into the domain of political science and has no moral 
connotation whatever. The shadow of this “puissance” is 
what is commonly known now as the ‘influence’ of a nation— 
“quelque chose de moins brutal déja mais d’immoral aussi.” 

The state, according to Tarde, may be viewed in several ways. 
It may be regarded as the supreme political authority vested in 

1 Op. cit., p. 4. 

? Ibid., p. 181. 

+ Ibid., p. 7. “‘Les vrais rapports entre la vie sociale en général et l'activité 
politique en particulier nous sont indiqués par la. La vie sociale consiste en 
courants multiples d’exemples qui se croisent, interférent, s'anastomosent. La 


vie politique consiste A diriger ces courants, soit en les contenant, soit en les activant, 
dans le sens de leur plus grande convergence et de leur moindre divergence.’ 
pp. 8-9. 

‘ Ibid., p. 15. 

5 Ibid. 

*“La langue marque ainsi le caractére de brutalité de ces étres collectifs,” 
i. ¢., states viewed in their external relations. Jbid., p. 168. 

’ Ibid., pp. 17, 168-9. 
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a single person or group of persons. It may be looked upon as 
the total force of political administration. Or, finally, in its 
broadest signification, it may be viewed as the nation as a whole.! 
He, thus, does not have a clear notion of the state as distinct 
either from the government or from the nation, though, as pointed 
out above, he has the correct view of the relation between the 
state and society. 


2. The Sources and Transformations of Political Authority 
(Pouvoir). 


In introducing the subject of the sources of political authority, 
Tarde cautions against confusing the sources and channels of 
this authority, though he does not always rigidly adhere to this 
distinction himself. The real and vital source of political 
authority is to be found in the universal need on the part of 
individuals to be directed and commanded.’ This need of guid- 
ance and protection which gives rise to political authority origi- 
nates in the family where “ Il’habitude d’étre protégé et dirigé a 
été contractée.”"* Without this preliminary discipline in the 
family the later formation of the state would have been impos- 
sible. Political authority in its further expansion and develop- 
ment was modelled on the many sided authority of the head of the 
primitive family.‘ To delve more deeply into the psychological 
foundations of political authority it may be seen to rest upon the 
beliefs and desires of the society.’ The power of a statesman 
has two specific sources, the diffusion of a general confidence in 
his ability to fulfil his function, and the need for the fulfilment of 
this function, together with a wide dissemination of a sentiment 
of this need.’ While authority has the double foundation of 
belief and desire, one of these may predominate at any given 
time. If authority is primarily based upon desire it is likely to 

*“Tl s’ensuit que, a voir profondément les choses, l'Etat c'est la nation tout 
entiére.”” Op. cit., p. 19. 

2 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

4 Ibid., pp. 25ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 


§ Ibid., p. 46. 
 Ibid., p. 42. 
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be tyrannical in the classical sense of that term, as well as, in 
reality, illegitimate. On the other hand, if it rests mainly upon 
public sentiment and belief it will be a much more lofty and 
legitimate form of political authority. This, Tarde holds, is the 
only real psychological basis for a distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate political authority.' 

The next important problem which arises after that regarding 
the sources of political authority has been settled, concerns 
the explanation of the transformations in the forms of political 
authority and of the shifting of its location within the state.? 
Inasmuch as political authority is in reality based upon the 
beliefs and desires of the political community, anything which 
modifies these beliefs and desires will thereby effect a change in 
political authority. Therefore since inventions are the main 
agency in revolutionizing beliefs and desires, it is to inventions 
that one must look for the ultimate cause of the transformations 
of political control.’ Political transformations are, thus, but 
a function of the more general mutations of beliefs and desires 
within a society.‘ It is not only, or even primarily, the in- 
ventions in the field of politics which produce the transformations 
of political authority, but rather the innovations in every field of 
social activity which tend to alter the beliefs and desires of the 
community. If primacy were to be assigned to the changes in 
any particular field of social activity, Tarde holds it would prob- 
ably have to be awarded to those in science, industry and re- 
ligion.> His interpretation of industry is so wide as to include 
all applied science. On this point Tarde makes perhaps the most 
brilliant analysis in his whole work, in which he shows how the 
great historic transitions in government and political power 
have been correlated with these “‘inventions.”* Those followers 

1 Op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

? Ibid., pp. 35ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 36ff. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 40, 54. 

5 Ibid., pp. 4off. 

***Le premier sauvage qui a fait jaillir une étincelle de deux cailloux heurtés ne 
se doutait pas que la religion du foyer allait naftre de 14. Le premier sauvage qui, 


ayant capturé de jeunes agneaux ou de jeunes taureaux vivants, s’apercut de la 
facilité & les apprivoiser, de l'utilité de les engraisser plut6ét que de les tuer immé- 
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of Ranke, Freeman, Seeley, and the political historians who 
like to think of political influences as the causal element in 
social evolution would profit immensely by a perusal of these 
pages. Even such a discovery as the Cartesian system of co- 
ordinates and graphic representation, seemingly so remote from 
the domain of politics, has had a very considerable political 
influence in making possible the modern science of statistics 
which is indispensable in every field of modern political ac- 
tivity. It is because political transformations are a “‘ function” 
of the general social revolutions of various types that political 
mutations are variable, irregular, and even arbitrary beyond 
what is to be found in any other field of social transformation. 


diatement, ne soupconna point qu'il inaugurait une ére nouvelle, l'ére pastorale 
et un régime politique nouveau, la famille patriarcale, le clan et la tribu organisés, 
d’ot surgirait la noblesse, l'aristocratie héréditaire. Le premier sauvage qui a 
imaginé, au lieu de cueillir simplement des graines et des fruits, d'ensemencer et de 
cultiver des grains de blé, de planter des arbres fruitiers, n'a pas deviné que, de 
cette simple idée, la cité allait naitre, gouvernement tout nouveau, et que, du pat- 
riarche, du chef de tribu ou de clan, le pouvoir allait passer, tout m@tamorphosé, 
aux magistrats municipaux. Et dans cette cité méme, combien de déplacements 
et de changements d’autorité! Le premier homme ou la premiére femme qui a eu 
l'idée du métier de tisserand et de fabriquer de la toile pour la vendre au dehors, 
tandis qu’'auparavant chaque famille produisait tous les vétements dont elle avait 
besoin, par les bras de ses femmes ou de ses esclaves, celui-ld a préparé pour les 
cités de l'avenir, telles que Florence avec ses ‘arts de la laine’, le microbe dl'industrie 
ou du commerce qui, par l'accumulation et l'effranchissement du capital, a dé- 
mocratisé le monde. . . . Le premier philosophe grec qui a imaginé de’expliquer 
les phénoménes par des causes mécaniques et physiques a frappé au coeur la vieille 
religion animiste et fétichiste sur laquelle reposait la vieille constitution familiale 
et municipale, et préparé une transformation toute positiviste et utilitaire de l'autor- 
ité.”" Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 188-190. 

1 Ibid., pp. 50-54. “En résumé, c'est dans l'état des croyances générales et 
des besoins généreaux d'un pays a un moment donné qu'il faut chercher la raison 
d’étre du pouvoir politique qui le régit. Et c'est par les changements 4 la fois des 
croyances et des désirs, changements dus 4 des découvertes et des inventions ac- 
cumulées ou substituées, que les transformations de ce pouvoir s’expliquent. 
Il en résulte que celles-ci sont ‘fonction’ des transformations religieuses et des 
transformations industrielles avant tout.” 

3 The theories of Fustel de Coulanges and Loria which attempt to account for 
the transformations of political authority are both inadequate, for neither takes 
into account both the beliefs and desires of the community. In his Ancient City, 
Coulanges bases his explanation of political institutions almost exclusively upon 
the prevalent ideas and beliefs of classical times, thus giving them an intellectualistic 
interpretation; while Loria in his Economic Foundations of Society, founds his 
explanation of the location and changes in political authority almost entirely upon 
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Tarde next considers the réle of the nobility and the capitals of 
states in the creation and propagation of these innovations which 
cause the transformations in the political world. According 
to the law that the socially superior are imitated by the socially 
inferior, the nobility and the capitals are the radiant points of 
social imitation. It is from them that in the past, at least, the 
epoch-making innovations have been produced and disseminated 
throughout society. The rise in the influence of great cities, 
especially of political capitals, is always accompanied by a 
corresponding decline in the prestige of the nobility, since the 
latter depend upon the principles of exclusiveness and the in- 
heritance of privilege, and these are not well-adapted to the 
conditions which accompany the growth of urban centers of 
culture, industry, and wealth.2, While cities may grow up around 
different locations which offer military, religious, social, or com- 
mercial advantages, in any case, the founding of a city is really 
the invention of one or more individuals who have the ingenuity 
to recognize and utilize the advantages of the particular location.’ 
If one goes deeper in his analysis, however, he will readily realize 
that no city can strictly be said to have one founder or several 
founders. Every individual who, previous to the foundation of 
the city, had produced an invention or a discovery, the utiliza- 
tion of which contributed to the growth and prosperity of the 
city might correctly be reckoned as one of its founders.‘ Cities 
are made possible by the growth of imitative sympathy, which 
has previously taken place in the family, and has tended to break 
down the exclusive spirit fostered by the strict principle of kin- 
ship.’ A city becomes a political capital in a number of ways, 


the desires of society, thus presenting an economic interpretation. In so far as 
either of these writers fails to take into account both the beliefs and the desires of 
society, his theory, Tarde maintains, is inadequate. JIJbid., pp. 54ff.; 63ff. 

1 Op. cit., p. 74. It is unfortunate that in his discussion of these points Tarde 
devotes so much space to the already well-understood subject of the origin of the 
nobility and cities, as well as capitals, and gives relatively little attention to the 
subject of their importance as centers of innovation and radiant points of imitation— 
something that he was much better fitted to discuss than the questions connected 
with their genesis. 

? Ibid., pp. 83ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 87ff. 

‘ Idid., p. 102. 

5 Idid., pp. osff. 
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but most often through the partiality and special interests of 
the ruling family or party.' In addition to political capitals 
there are also religious, economic, and artistic capitals. The 
role of a capital as a place of innovations and as the radiant 
point of social imitation is greatest when a city happens to be 
the capital of a nation in every one of these aspects. Again, the 
more centralized a nation the more influential will be the capital 
as the center of initiative and of the rays of social imitation. 
The era of the predominance of capitals, however, is passing. 
Their prevalence was intermediate between that of the régime 
of the feudal nobility and the present and probable future pre- 
ponderance of the nation or the group of nations.’ This ends 
that portion of Tarde’s work which is concerned with general 
and introductory observations. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to a systematic analysis of political phenomena as 
organized about his three principles of repetition, opposition, 
and adaptation.‘ 


3. The Function of Repetition and Imitation in Political Pro- 
cesses. 


Government, according to Tarde, originates in imitation. 
The leader of the herd of animals gives his orders through the 
medium of suggestion and is imitated by the herd, their imitation 
becoming habit in the course of time.’ When words are invented 
the process remains much the same. The ruler can only utter 
intelligent commands by using forms already well-understood 
and he, thus, has to imitate the precedents of his ancestors. On 
his side the subject has to follow a given mode of action in ren- 
dering obedience in order to please his chief. Then nations are 

1 Op. cit., pp. 106-107. 


2 Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

* Ibid., pp. 108ff., particularly p. 111. ‘“‘Les capitales maintenues commencent 
4 voir leur absolutisme ébranlé, démoli chaque jour, par les progrés de la repré- 
sentation nationale."’ Jbid., p. 114. 

‘ Of course, he has devoted a large portion of the material already surveyed 
to a consideration of the part which invention and imitation play in political ac- 
tivity. 

5 Ibid., p. 118. 

* Ibid. 
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always wont to imitate one another when there is any considerable 
degree of mutual communication. In any region or age there is 
almost invariably a certain nation or people whose prestige makes 
it fashionable to imitate them.' In the fifteenth century Italy 
enjoyed this preéminence; Spain in the sixteenth; France in the 
seventeenth; and since then England has been the most imitated 
nation. The absolutism that swept over Europe during the 
seventeenth century was an imitation of the government of 
Louis XIV, and the subsequent growth of parliamentary govern- 
ment throughout the world has been an imitation of the English 
system.2, The people of the French Revolution were swelled 
with pride over the thought that they had produced a type of 
government which was absolutely new and original. As a 
matter of fact all that was really essential and valuable in their 
supposed innovations had been strongly suggested by the previ- 
ous examples of the American Revolution and republican govern- 
ment, by the parliamentary government of England, and by 
the democracies of antiquity and the neighboring democracy 
of Switzerland. These precedents were assimilated with the 
theories of Rousseau, but the doctrines of Rousseau were only 
adaptations or copies of earlier ideas.* When one makes a 
thorough examination of the antecedents of the French Revo- 
lution one finds that the whole situation was prepared years 
before the outbreak. Beginning as early as 1700, with the works 
of Locke and Newton, there had been a tendency on the part of 
the French to imitate the English ideas and practices. From 
1760-1789 there was in France “une anglomanie enragée, 
épidémique, dont rien ne peut nous donner aujourd’hui I’idée.’" 
Rousseau’s doctrines of the social contract and the sovereignty 
of the people were taken from familiar English sources. In 
addition to previous ideas on the subject, he had before him the 
constitutions of the Swiss republics as a source of democratic 

1“Tl ya toujours eu en Europe un peuple 2 la mode, jouissant du privilége d’étre 
imité, grace au prestige du succés ou d'une civilisation jugée supérieure."” Op. 
cil., p. 119. 

2 Ibid., pp. 119-120. 


 Ibid., pp. 126-128. 
‘ Ibid., p. 127. 
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ideas, and on the other hand, he had the absolutism of the 
French kings from which to fashion his idea of the absolute 
sovereignty of the people.! This is but one conspicuous example 
of how alleged originality fades away when its antecedents are 
closely examined. Of all types of political repetition coloniza- 
tion, while perhaps not the most important, is the most striking 
and the most wide-spread.? While there is an internal type of 
colonization which consists in the formation of settlements 
about certain points within the original boundaries of a state by 
reason of their economic advantages or religious sentiment, the 
external colonization is the more conspicuous and more im- 
portant.’ In the process of colonization the national type of the 
mother country is reproduced en bloc.‘ The colonization of 
antiquity differed from that of modern times in being primarily 
the concern of a city as contrasted with the national colonization 
of modern times. Between the two eras there has been the 
transitional stage of the great empires of Alexander, the Romans, 
and Charlemagne.’ While it is no longer possible to erect a great 
empire out of contiguous territory, the improvement in the means 
of communication and the growth of the imperialistic spirit 
may make it possible for nations to create great colonial empires 
with a perfection in the adjustment of parts quite foreign to the 
experience of Rome.*® 


4. Opposition in the Realm of Political Phenomena. 


Tarde next deals with the subject of political opposition. As 
in the more general field of social phenomena, so in regard to 
political activity, opposition is a more intermittent and less 
fundamental principle than either repetition or adaptation.’ 
Political opposition is of two main types—external opposition, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 128-130. 

* Ibid., p. 131. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

§ Ibid., pp. 135-6. 

* Ibid., p. 137. For an earlier discussion of repetition in political activity see 
Tarde’s Laws of Imitation, pp. 287-310. 

§ Ibid., p. 138. One should contrast with this view that of Gumplowicz and 
the ‘conflict’ school. 
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taking the form of war, imperialism and diplomacy; and internal, 
as manifested in the strife between parties and classes. Tarde 
first deals with the internal political opposition. From the most 
primitive times social groups have been divided into parties and 
classes, but at no time have these divisions been potent in face 
of national stress, such as war, when collective and concerted 
action is indispensable. It is only in the intervals between such 
periods of national stress that party and class divisions and strife 
have a flourishing activity. The political “process,” then, 
has consisted in an alternation of periods of maximum prevalence 
of external and internal political opposition. When looked at 
from a broader standpoint party strife may be considered as 
codperation and a division of labor in the interests of the general 
welfare, for when a party is in power it attempts to exceed its 
predecessor in its accomplished results.2 It is only when party 
divisions coincide with those fundamental divisions in the social 
body which are based on distinctions of class, locality, religion, 
or racial sentiment that party strife threatens the integrity of 
the state.* 

In discussing the problem of the origin of parties Tarde first 
clears the ground for his own theories by disposing of a number 
of proposed explanations which he deems inadequate.‘ After 

1 Op. cit., pp. 138-139. 

2 Ibid., p. 139. Tarde might have mentioned that this codperative division of 
labor between parties more usually consists in a division of the privilege of dis- 
tributing political spoils. 

3 Ibid., p. 140. 

‘In the first place, he condemns the theory of Rohmer, which received the 
approbation of Bluntschli, to the effect that party divisions are determined by the 
age of the members. According to this theory, the radicals are made up of young 
men; the liberals of those approaching middle life; the conservatives of the middle- 
aged; and, finally, the aged are the supporters of absolutism and despotism. (Jbid., 
p. 141. Cf. Coker, Organismic Theories of the State, pp. 49-60.) This is only one of 
the many errors arising from employing biological analogies to explain social phe- 
nomena. It breaks down when it attempts to explain why in the past there were 
long periods when there were scarcely any party divisions except the cliques in the 
absolutist party, or why in some periods there were as many parties as there were 
classes or tribes. This explanation has some value, but its application is severely 
limited. (Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 141-142.) Loria’s doctrine that 
party divisions are but the reflection of the struggle between capital and labor is 
rejected as inadequate, though having some relation to the problem. (Jbid., 
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having rejected the more important unsatisfactory theories ac- 
counting for the origin of parties, Tarde offers his own opinions 
upon the subject. In the first place, every great phenomenon of 
history began as a question—as a disputed point at issue.' The 
chief distinction between political life and the other aspects of 
this eternal and universal process of interrogation is the psycho- 
logical intensity of the divisions which result from the different 
solutions offered to the questions proposed.2 The origin of 
parties, then, begins in the logical duel in the mind of the individual 
as to the best solution of some question or group of questions.* 
But it is not enough that there should be a large number of per- 


Pp. 142-143.) Likewise he finds that his own earlier explanation of party divisions, 
which was offered in the Laws of Imitation, was also only a partial explanation. 
Here he had maintained that the liberal party was the party of fashion imitation 
and the conservative the adherent of custom imitation. While it is certain that 
parties always represent definite currents of imitation, their explanation is not so 
simple as this, because on the basis of this theory it is difficult to account for the 
fact that there have been times when there were two well-defined parties and at the 
same time an absence of one or the other of these two fundamental forms of imi- 
tation. (Jbid., pp. 143-144.) Another very popular but equally incomplete 
theory is that which accounts for parties on the basis of the struggle between those 
who are in office and those who are seeking offices. (Jbid., p. 144.) Tarde then 
examines Sir Henry Maine's theory that parties originated as a means of recreation 
and intellectual diversion within the nobility and have now come to embrace prac- 
tically all of the voting population as a result of the spread of democracy. This 
doctrine is valid in maintaining that party divisions spread from the apex of society 
towards the bottom, but it is erroneous in so far as it represents the parties in 
monarchies and aristocracies as made up entirely of nobles. Some of the fiercest 
divisions of parties involving the entire population have been found in despotic 
states. (Jbid., pp. 145-146.) The true explanation is not that democracy is the 
cause of party divisions, but that both democracy and parties are the product of the 
same psychological principle; the needs and interests that give rise to parties first 
arise in the upper classes and are then copied by the mass of the people through 
their universal propensity to imitate the ideas and acts of their social superiors. 
(1bid., pp. 146-147.) 

1 “Avant les croisades, il y a eu la question des croisudes; avant le triomphe du 
christiansime dans |l'Empire romain, il y a eu la question chrétienne. . . . L’histoire 
est un interrogatoire séculaire des nations par leur destinée; interrogatoire qui 
décide de leur sort et qui souvent les condamne."" O?. cit., p. 148. 

? Ibid., p. 149. 

*“*Cette raison, la raison profonde des partis, c'est que l'homme est un animal 
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: logique, malgré ses contradictions. II ne lui suffit pas de ne pas voir ses désirs se 
r contrarier ou contrariés par ceux d’ autrui; il lui est insupportable au méme degré 
de se contredire sciemment ou d’étre contredit. Les hommes se passionnent pour 
hs le triomphe de leurs jugements autant que pour celui de leurs volontés.” Jbid., 
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sons holding to a common solution of a public question; there 
must also be a diffused knowledge of this common opinion and 
interest. The indispensable nature of this knowledge of a com- 
mon interest is manifested by the instances where a party is 
formed to support a cause which the people have been led by the 
deception of the press or popular orators into believing to be a 
matter of common interest, and by the opposite case where a 
question of a very vital common interest failed to originate a 
party because there had been lacking a knowledge of this com- 
mon interest. Therefore, anything which will increase the 
facilities for communication will contribute to the growth of 
parties. The growth of parties, then, seems to be a function of 
the development of civilization in general rather than merely 
of the growth of democracy, as Maine had contended. The 
modern press has been the greatest medium for increasing the 
communication of ideas, and hence has been the most powerful 
agent in increasing the development of party divisions, strife, 
and organization.! The causes for the origin of parties are as 
numerous as the questions confronting the public. The reason 
that party divisions usually coalesce into two or three main 
parties is that the various ways of looking at a question are 
limited and that those who take a decided view of one question 
involving a certain principle will normally be guided by the 
same principle in regard to other questions.2 Under normal 
conditions the origin of parties differs from that of clans, classes, 
or corporations in that the former rest upon opinion, the latter 
upon inheritance.* One of the least satisfactory aspects of the 
settlement of public questions by party strife is that parties do 
not tend to become greatly interested in carefully thought- 
out solutions, but are more stirred up by interest in matters of 
personality or passion.‘ Tarde does not believe that as civiliza- 
tion advances the parties based upon dynasties or personal 


1 Op. cit., pp. 152-154. 

2 Ibid., pp. 155-156. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

‘**On se passionne plus pour des personnes que pour des idées, de méme que 
Pour des idées plus que pour des calculs, et pour des mots sonores plus que pour des 
Principes ternes et précis.” IJbid., p. 154. 
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leaders will become less important, for a Gambetta or Gladstone 
of recent times seems to have had as much personal influence as 
Pericles or the brothers Gracchi of old. Neither does he think 
that in the future, party divisions will be based upon a difference 
of interests rather than upon a difference of beliefs and ideas, 
since men are naturally more passionate over their beliefs than 
over their interests. This tendency is still further exaggerated 
by the growing prevalence of parliamentary government which 
tends to make men all the more disputatious. One thing is 
certain, and that is that with the growth of communication par- 
ties tend to become more plastic and more readily changed. 
Another change that is manifest is that with the progress of 
civilization the party as a crowd is replaced by the party as a 
public. In the conflict of parties, when one is temporarily 
overcome, it usually reappears under another name and is 
recognizable by its principles and general attitude. In the end, 
however, the triumph of one party tends to be complete unless 
in the meantime, as in the case of Poland, the country is invaded 
and all party divisions crushed out by the conquerors.” 

Under the heading of internal political opposition, Tarde 
also treats the subject of the division of powers which received 
its initial vogue from the writings of Montesquieu. He criticizes 
the conventional theory on this point and makes an original 
psychological contribution to the subject. He holds that the 
real source of political liberty is not to be discovered in the 
formal separation of governmental powers, but in the real in- 
dependence in the mind of the individual between his own ideas 
and beliefs, on the one hand, and his desires, on the other. If 
a person’s beliefs and opinions and the acts resulting from them 
were based upon his desires alone there could be no such thing as 
political liberty. The chief guarantee of political liberty lies in 
the fact that the opinions and beliefs of the individual are based 


1 Op. cit., pp. 156-159. Tarde’s detailed analysis of the relation between the 
**public” and the “crowd” is to be found in pp. 1-62 of his L’Opinion et la foule 
Paris, 1904. He sums this up briefly in the preface as follows: ‘‘Le public est une 
foule dispersée, of l'influence des esprits les uns sur les autres est devenue une 
action A distance, A des distances, de plus en plus grandes.” 

2 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 159-160. 
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upon the education which he has received and upon the customs 
of his social group. The individual finds it impossible to follow 
his desires to the contradiction and opposition of his beliefs— 
in other words the pangs of conscience, which are the reflection 
in the psychological experience of the individual of the restraint 
of custom over the social group, act as the check to arbitrary 
power and form the sole guarantee of political liberty.'. The 
successful party leader who has at his back the armed force of 
the nation is not able to use his power in the arbitrary way in 
which his desires would lead him, in regard to the destruction 
of his enemies, “parce qu’on n’est pas toujours maitre de croire 
ce qu’on désirerait croire, ce qu’on aurait intérét a croire, parce 
que la croyance est, jusqu’a un certain point, autonome dans sa 
sphére et ne se laisse entamer qu’indirectement par le désir.” ? 
If this were not the case there would be despots, compared with 
whom Heliogabalus and Nero would appear as liberals. The 
true check, then upon arbitrary power is the necessity which 
always exists in the mind of the most powerful ruler as well as 
the most humble subject, “de se mettre d’accord avec ses 
principes, avec ses croyances enracinées, de ne pas se contredire, 
ou de se contredire le moins possible, de ne pas tomber sous le 
coup, sous le couperet, se son propre jugement.” It is here 
that one discovers the real basis of the protection of the unarmed 
subject against the power of the state, and not in the infantile 
fetish of a parliamentary system or the fiction of a political 
constitution, which can be easily overturned by the caprice of a 
sovereign majority.* Good examples of the truth of this assertion 
are common enough. When King John of England was opposed 
by both the nobility and the populace the combination was not 
able to go to the point of dethroning him, though they desired 


10>. cit., pp. 160ff. ‘“‘En un seul mot, c’est l'indépendance—relative—de la 
croyance a l’égard du désir, non l'indépendance—toute relative aussi—du pouvoir 
judiciaire a l’égard du pouvoir exécutif, ou du Sénat a l'égard de la Chambre des 
députés, qui est le vrai fondement des garanties individuelles, dans la mesure, 
toujours bien faible, oi elles sont protégées efficacement.” Jbid., p. 161. This 
thought is related to the Freudian doctrine of “repression” so effectively intro- 
duced into social psychology by Trotter and Graham Wallas. 

2 Ibid., p. 162. 

3 Ibid. 
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to do so, for “‘elles sont forcées, malgré leur désir, de croire A la 
légitimité de son commandement, de voir en lui l’héritier seul 
légitime, seul autorisé, de la couronne d’Angleterre.”"' There- 
fore the Magna Charta, so often hailed as the bulwark of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, stands as a great historical testimony to the in- 
dependence of belief and desire as the guarantee of individual 
liberty. Again, the same cause lies at the bottom of the prin- 
ciple which makes the judge render his decisions according to 
law and contrary to his personal desires in many cases. There 
was, then, some basis for Comte’s desire to separate the spiritual 
and the secular power in the Positivist commonwealth, for this 
separation is closely cognate to that of the separation of belief and 
desire. 

Tarde then discusses the various aspects of external political 
opposition, which he classes under the captions of war, imperialism, 
and diplomacy. As has already been pointed out, Tarde shows 
the significance of the fact that puissance rather than pouvoir is 
chosen as best describing the external relations of states. But 
even more general than force at the present time in external 
political relations is the operation of what is known as “national 
influence.’ In the intervals between wars there is a quiet con- 
flict going on between nations in the field of industry, religion, 
art,—in fact between the totalities of different cultures. In- 
deed, it may be said that the real significance of battles is to be 
found in the prestige which comes from victory and causes the 
struggle between the contending cultures in the time of peace to 
turn in the favor of the victorious.2. The field or scope of military 
and diplomatic activity has shown a steady increase from the 
days of clan feuds to the present wars of coalitions, but the most 
promising and satisfactory element in this development of 
political opposition on a large scale is that the movement has in 
it greater potentialities for a permanent peace in the future.’ 
War is especially an evil correlated with small political units, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 163-164. 

2 “*Combien, hélas! nos défaites de 1870 ont fait perdre de terrain a la langue 
francaise, aux idées francaises, aux moeurs francaises, aux arts francais!"’ Jbid., 
pp. 168-169. 

4 [bid., pp. 174-175. 
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as shown by the experience of ancient Greece and medieval 
Europe.' If the United States had been made up of as many 
small nations as it has states there would have been innumerable 
wars instead of one civil war. Empires and federal unions are the 
first great step towards a permanent world peace.? The less 
praiseworthy side of the course of national expansion and 
aggrandizement is that the process is a sort of political canni- 
balism, or a vivisection, as in the case of Poland. Again, as in 
the history of customs cannibalism was superseded by slavery, 
so in the modern colonial protectorates one may see a sort of 
political or collective slavery.’ 

In the field of the external conflict of states one finds the theory 
of an equilibrium between nations which corresponds to the 
balance of powers within a state. As a matter of fact, the 
idea of an external equilibrium was prior in origin to the theory 
of a division and balance of powers within the state. The former 
originated with the medieval Italian cities, while the latter was 
not elaborated till the time of Montesquieu. The idea of an 
European equilibrium arose as a policy of protection of the re- 
mainder of Europe against the dreams of a world empire held by 
Charles V and Phillip II.‘ As in the state one sees two conflicting 
tendencies—one to set up a centralized despotism, and the 
other to secure liberty by a division and balance of powers, so 
in the external relations of states there is on the one hand a 
tendency towards imperialistic expansion and on the other a 
movement to establish an equilibrium between states. The 
logical result has been an alliance between the ideal of political 
absolutism and imperialism, and between internal liberalism and 

1“En réalité les guerres sont la grande calamité de toutes les époques des 
morcellement politique."" Les Transformations du Pouvoir, p. 175. 

2“C’est la grande réponse a faire aux sociologues tels que Turgot et LePlay, 
qui, trop frappés des vices propres aux grands Etats, vantent outre mesure les 
petits peuples chasseurs ou pasteurs, ou demi-civilieés.”. Ibid. This thought has 
a profound bearing on the problem of the wisdom of creating a large number of 
small national units in Europe at the present time and upon the value or desirability 
of a ‘League of Nations.’ 

3 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 


4 Ibid., pp. 176-178. Tarde was evidently unacquainted with the fact that 
Polybius had set forth the doctrine of ‘checks and balances.’ 
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international equilibrium. These allied dual tendencies have 
alternated during the course of history. Liberty and equili- 
brium have, naturally, characterized periods of peace, and 
absolutism and imperialism periods of war. Even though the 
periods of equilibrium have been frequently broken up by war, 
the progress of modern history has been marked by a continually 
increasing scope in the application of the idea of political equili- 
brium. It has progressed from that between the petty medieval 
Italian republics to the Triple Alliance and the Franco-Russian 
or ‘Dual’ Alliance of the present time (1899). Tarde, with 
an apparent prophetic vision, declares that a likely result of a 
war between these great alliances would be the establishment of 
“un équilibre monodial.’”’ Along with the idea of international 
equilibrium between great states has come the conception of the 
neutrality of the lesser states—an ideal of great importance 
giving a new vitality to the growth of international law.' 

The real value of political opposition, both external and in- 
ternal, is to be found in its tendency to give an impetus to the 
spread of civilization.2, Mere battles and campaigns, as such, 
have no real interest for the true historian—if they did, then the 
Empire of Tamerlane would have a greater interest than the 
Roman Empire. The real contribution of imperial develop- 
ment to progress is that it has made possible the spread of civiliza- 
tion on a larger scale, particularly if the conquering nation has 
availed itself of the cultural contributions of the conquered. The 
fact that this was especially true of the Roman Empire is the 
reason why the Roman Empire is the most important and in- 
teresting empire that history has produced. Likewise, in regard 
to the struggles within a nation between parties and classes, if 
they take place in a non-progressive and non-inventive nation 
they possess little interest. If, on the other hand, they occur 
in an alert nation where they may contribute to the production 
of new inventions in the political field, these internal political 
conflicts are of the utmost importance in hastening political 


1 Op, cit., pp. 179-181. 
2“*Elles ont pour effet, en abaissant les frontiéres des nations ou les murs de 


cléture des classes, de hater, de favoriser l'élargissement graduel du champ social, 
et de préparer ainsi Il"harmonie finale dans la lumiére. Jbid., p. 182. 
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evolution. It is for this reason that the strife between the 
Plebians and Patricians, between the Whigs and the Tories, 
and between the Girondists and the Mountain possesses so 
much more interest for the historian than the internal political 
struggles of China or India. Both internal and external political 
opposition, therefore, seem to have had a net result of being a 
very considerable aid to progress and the development of civili- 
zation, though this aid was quite unconscious on the part of the 
actors in the drama. But this conclusion should not be taken as 
an agreement with the school of Gumplowicz that progress is 
a function of conflict between nations; the main value of past war 
has been to make it more certain and possible that physical war 
is to be eliminated in the future." 


5. Political Adaptation. 


Tarde concludes his analysis of political processes with the 
discussion of his third main topic—political adaptation, which he 
makes practically identical with political transformation. Evo- 
lution and adaptation, says Tarde, are practically synonymous; 
thus a study of political adaptation is essentially a study of 
political evolution.2 In his treatment of political adaptation 
Tarde deals with the following topics: an analysis of the psychic 
forces which produce transformations in the forms of political 
organization through the modification of the prevalent set of 
beliefs and desires; an examination of the nature and processes of 
political evolution viewed as a gradual expansion of political 
units and a concomitant adjustment and harmonizing of internal 
and external processes and policies; the growth of the great 
historic forms of government and a new psychic classification 
of governments; the future of the function of statesmen and of 
state-activity; a critique of the various proposed criteria of 
political progress; and a brief discussion of the relation of art 
and morality to political activity and adaptation. His analysis 


1 Op. cit., pp. 182-185; Cf. also pp. 36, 50. 

*“ Adaptation ou évolution, c’est méme chose au fond, ou plutét l’évolution 
n'est, en tout ordre des faits, qu'une adaptation progressive. C'est donc, en défin- 
itive, la loi des transformations politiques que nous avons a chercher maintenant.” 
Ibid., p. 186. See also above, Part II, Section 2. 
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of political adaptation is, thus, rather a group of suggestive lines 
of development than a systematic presentation of the subject. 
Only a few of his more significant observations can be touched 
upon in this article. 

The divergent accounts of political evolution given by Aris- 
totle, Bodin, Vico, Comte, Spencer, and others prove the im- 
possibility of discovering a uniform and unilateral scheme of 
political evolution. This can only be explained by a system 
which is designed to view the course of evolution as it has actually 
taken place, and to take into account all variations from the 
general rule of progress.'. Since authority rests, as has already 
been pointed out, upon the beliefs and desires of the community, 
those who hold the authority at any time will be those judged 
best able at the time to satisfy those beliefs and desires. As 
beliefs and desires are modified, those who are in authority either 
have to give way or readjust their method of government.? 
The primary agent in changing these desires is invention, which 
is usually accidental and then spreads by imitation, thus in- 
troducing new interests over a wide area. But while it is true 
that changes in beliefs and desires depend upon the imitation of 
individual inventions, it is inaccurate to,maintain that the results 
of the same invention will be the same in all societies, for it is 
one of the fundamental laws of imitation that rays of imitation 
are refracted by their media. In spite of these probable di- 
vergencies, there are certain general rules regarding inventions 
and imitations that hold good for all societies, such as that 
simple inventions will precede complex ones, and that those 
ministering to urgent needs will come before those which satisfy 
luxury or fancy.* Again, the progress of invention has a false 
appearance—a sort of “‘ air rationnel’’—from the fact that many 
series of inventions are so dependent upon the order in which 
they have evolved that the series could not have been reversed 
or altered. The evolution of western civilization presents al- 
most as striking a series of national contributions as is shown by 

1 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 186-187. 


2 Ibid., p. 188. 
* Ibid., pp. 188-191. 
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the series of inventions which made possible the Industrial 
Revolution. When one considers the contributions made to 
western civilization successively by Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome, and Western Europe, he can readily see that there is no 
such series to be found elsewhere in the evolution of mankind." 
Inasmuch as it has already been pointed out that political 
evolution is a function of the independent variables of scientific, 
economic and religious evolution, it is foolhardy to expect that 
one can discover any unilateral scheme of political evolution.” 
About all that can be said, as a general formula, is that owing to 
the operation of the laws of imitation, political evolution, which 
begins with a chaotic mixture of contending powers, always ends 
in a relatively harmonious adjustment of these powers, however 
divergent may be the course of evolution in different states 
whereby this final end is attained.* Tarde rejects the Spencerian 
law of the evolution of political organization as a progressive 
differentiation of authority and maintains that the beginnings of 
political organization are always marked by an extreme hetero- 
geneity of contending powers. Tarde defines the general law of 
political evolution as a “passage nécessaire d’une différence a 
une autre différence, d’une différence extérieure et contradictoire 
a une différence intérieure et harmonieuse.’* In _ general, 
political evolution has started with divided and contested author- 
ity in small groups of primitive peoples. The next stage was 
one of territorial expansion and of the centralization of political 
authority. This intermediate period was followed by one in 
which political authority has tended to be distributed, but at 
the same time harmoniously adjusted. In political organization 
and activity in general there are two fundamental relations— 
a rivalry among different sources of authority, and a codperation 
among them which allows them to work together as so many 


1 Op. cit., pp. 191-192. 

2“Demander au sociologue une formule élégante et simple des transformations 
du Pouvoir, un verset magique réglant d’en haut, par une sorte de cérémonial 
surnaturel, la procession des phénoménes du gouvernement, c'est se méprendre 
entiérement sur les conditions du probléme a résoudre.’” Jbid., pp. 192-193. 

3 Ibid., pp. 195-197. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 198-199. 

5““Les pouvoirs divisés d’abord et hostiles, se sont centralisés pour se diviser de 
nouveau, mais d’accord entre eux."’ Ibid., pp. 199-200. 
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parts of the same machine. The general tendency of political 
evolution has been towards a development of the latter relation 
at the expense of the former. In the field of economic activity 
this rivalry automatically issues in harmonious adjustment 
through the medium of the process of exchange, but as there is 
no process in political activity analogous to exchange, the ad- 
justment is not automatic here. On this account there is a 
necessity for the intermediate stage of political centralization 
and territorial expansion to make possible the essential har- 
monious adjustment of powers.! The question at present is 
whether or not this territorial expansion has proceeded far enough 
to bring about the adjustment of states in regard to their external 
relations, or whether there must be a universal empire which 
will put an end to war as the Roman Empire brought peace in 
its era.2. The universal tendency, however, for political rivalry 
to issue in the evolution of large territorial states will not admit 
of reduction to a law of unilateral evolution. These states 
often differ in language, art, religion, science, and industry, so 
that there is practically no resemblence save that of the simple 
fact of the extension of territory and of a single political control. 
With the centralization of authority and the extension or territory 
there comes a consequent division, distribution and adjustment 
of administrative authority. The resulting remoteness and 
generality of law has its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
an effective method of preventing favoritism and partiality in 
government, but it had in earlier times the disadvantage that 
the ruler could no longer behold directly the ‘cruel results of his 
unjust laws and moderate their operation. In modern times, 
the development of the means of communication has largely 
operated to eliminate this difficulty and allows the government 
to be conscious of the evil effects of mal-administration.‘ 


1 Op. cit., pp. 203-205. 

2 The question is ‘si, dans l'avenir, il y aura une paix russe ou une paix anglaise, 
& moins que la France redressée et retrempée ne ressaisisse l'occasion de faire la 
paix francaise!"’ Jbid., pp. 206-7. It is interesting to note that Tarde does not 
list the possibility of “‘une paix allemande.”’ In his Psychologie Economique, Vol. 
II, p. 444, Tarde expresses his belief that future peace will come through inter- 
national federation and not imperialism. 

5 Les transformations du pouvoir, pp. 207-208. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 208-209. 
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Tarde attempts a psychological explanation of the common 
tendency of governments to change from a monarchical or 
aristocratic to a democratic regime. In the first place, he points 
out the fact that this is by no means a universal tendency. 
There have been many exceptions and several instances of a 
movement in the reverse direction. Two good examples of the 
latter are the recrudesence of monarchy and aristocracy in 
England from 1760-1850 and the recent creation of an aris- 
tocracy of wealth in America. These he explains on the basis 
of the fact that they came as a result of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and of the fundamental law of inventions that their benefits 
are at first monopolized by a few. Again, one must always 
take into consideration the possibility of the appearance of a 
great political genius, as such a person is likely to give democracy 
a set-back, even though he poses as its supporter and patron.'! 
But so far as the trend towards democratization is a fact, it is 
to be explained by the fundamental applications of the general 
law of imitation. First, the need of a new political régime brings 
a desire in the minds of the people to be governed in this way before 
it makes general their desire to participate in this new govern- 
ment. In the second place, the progress of invention and imi- 
tation is always from the unilateral to the reciprocal—from 
decree to contract, from dogma to free-thought, or from man- 
hunting to war. Every new régime, thus, is for a time monopo- 
lized by the most alert, rich, or powerful members of a society. 
The spread of democratic forms in society always takes place 
through an extension of the idea of equality from the top down- 
ward. It begins with the ideal of equality among aristocrats 
and the circle of equals gradually widens by imitation.*? This 
democratizing tendency is a result of the universal habit on 
the part of the masses of the people to imitate their social su- 
periors. In the field of political activity this imitation ends 
usually in the success of the people in securing their share in the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 214-215. He would, no doubt, regard Jackson, Roosevelt, and 
Wilson as examples of this tendency. 

* Ibid., pp. 130-131. Many writers take the opposite view, that democracy 
originated in the eaforced equality of the submerged classes of the feudal period 
and that equality has grown from the bottom upward through all social classes. 
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affairs of the state. This tendency of imitation, however, is 
absent when the superior classes are represented as so much 
superior to the masses as to be different in kind and thus dis- 
courage imitation, such as is the case when a ruling family or 
caste is declared to be of divine origin. This explains the ex- 
ceptions offered by the empires of antiquity to the general rule 
that monarchy and aristocracy are gradually transformed into 
democracy.' But after all, Tarde believes, the classification of 
governments on the basis of their being theocratic, aristocratic, 
monarchical, or democratic is at best a superficial classification 
and differentiation. In reality there are but two fundamental 
types of government—an “idéocratie’’ and a “ téléocratie.’” 
The former is based upon the sovereignty of ideas and beliefs, 
and is mainly manifested by doctrinaire governments. The 
latter is founded upon the sovereignty of desires, and is chiefly 
illustrated by the government of a military party or a dictator. 
The trend at present seems to be in favor of the growth of the 
ideocracy, since it is a much higher form of government.* 

Tarde then proceeds to consider the pertinent problem of the 
likely changes in the power of the statesman and in the degree of 
state activity in the future. He is inclined to believe that both 
will increase. The growth of modern communication, bringing 
with it an improved mechanism of administration, has given the 
statesmen a much greater range of power than was formerly the 
case, while at the same time the increase of human interests in 
modern times has rendered necessary an increase of state activity 
to protect them.‘ The indications, thus, are that the future will 
bring a greatly increased degree of state activity and a correspond- 
ing extension in the power of the great statesmen, “a cOté desquel- 
les paliront les plus grandes figures des despotes du passé, et César, 
et Louis XIV, et Napoléon.” This prediction, however, need 
cause no alarm on account of the great difference in modern 

1 Op. cit., pp. 214-217, 250-251. 

2 Ibid., p. 212. 

3“*Les pouvoirs fondés sur la souveraineté de l'idée, des croyances, ont le grand 
avantage sur les pouvoirs nés de la souveraineté du but, des désirs, qu'ils sont 


susceptibles d’une domination plus étendue et plus pacifiante.’’ Jbid., p. 213. 
4 Ibid., pp. 218-219. 
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times in the method of obtaining and retaining great political 
power as compared with that in the past. No statesman can 
obtain such a prominent position at present or retain it for 
any great length of time, unless, on the one hand, he has great 
ability and a very zealous devotion to the public welfare, and, 
on the other hand, has the general and enthusiastic support of the 
people. Such characteristics are as rare as the opposite extreme 
of malignant wickedness. Between these two extremes are to 
be found the mass of ordinary individuals, rather egoistic, but 
withal susceptible to the suggestion and leadership of the truly 
élite. Asa few great scientists and inventors have made possible 
modern science and industry, so perhaps a few of these great 
statesmen of the future will be able to devise that grandest and 
most needed of all political innovations—the attainment of a 
permanent world peace.' 


6. Summary of Tarde’s Political Theory. 


Tarde’s contributions to political theory may now be sum- 
marized. His work can hardly be correctly designated as 
“psychological prolegomena to the study of politics,” as is the 
case with Graham Wallas’ contributions, for Tarde’s Les Trans- 
formations du Pouvoir is, in general, directly concerned with 
questions which are usually analyzed by political science. On 
the other hand, there is very little resemblence between his 
work and a systematic treatise on political science, either in 
procedure or in the topics considered. Perhaps the best de- 
scription of the work would be “‘ psychological miscellany relative 
to the explanation of certain political phenomena, particularly 
the origin and transformation of political authority.”” The 
treatment of those problems which it does deal with is, curiously 
enough, mainly historical or genetic, rather than analytical as 
one would expect from a sociologist of pronounced psychological 
tendencies. There is no detailed treatment of such fundamental 
topics as the nature of sovereignty and the state, or the scope of 
state activity. On the other hand, there is a brilliant state- 
ment and defense of the doctrine that political life and the 
state are products of social life and society, and that political 

1 Op. cit., pp. 219-221. 
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organization and evolution are but a function of social organiza- 
tion and social evolution, in general. As such, it is an admirable 
antidote to historians like the late Professor Freeman and po- 
litical scientists sharing the particular bias of Professor Henry 
Jones Ford. 

His chief theses may be summarized as follows: Political 
authority rests upon the beliefs and desires of society. Society 
desires to be directed and commanded and believes that certain 
people are best able to guide and direct it, either from su- 
perior ability or from a special dispensation of Providence. These 
beliefs and desires have their foundations laid in animal society 
and are disciplined and developed in the family. By this family 
experience society is fitted to create and develop more extensive 
forms of social organization. Imitation gives a coherent and 
logical form to the agencies for maintaining and administering 
authority. The cause of the shifts in political organization 
and authority is to be sought in the changes in beliefs and desires 
which burst through the older forms designed to satisfy a more 
primitive type of belief and desire. People wish to be led in a 
different manner and believe that a new set of persons are best 
qualified to fulfil this function. The beliefs and desires of any 
given period depend upon the general conditions of social life, 
particularly upon the type of scientific thought, religion and 
industry in vogue. The agency which produces the transforma- 
tions of beliefs and desires, and as a consequence the dependent 
systems of political authority, is invention spread by imitation. 
Inventions at first give rise to a nobility which monopolize the 
benefits of their inventions, but which also become radiant points 
for the imitation of their discoveries. In time, the nobility is 
superseded by cities, particularly capital cities, as the seat of 
inventions and radiant points of imitation, and these in turn 
tend to give way to nations as a whole, though in all cases in- 
ventions are an individual product. These transformations of 
authority are, thus, a function of the general social transforma- 
tions of belief and desire, particularly of the changes in the field 
of religion and industry. This whole process of invention and 
imitation operates in accordance with the well-known laws of 
invention and imitation as developed in Tarde’s Laws of Imi- 
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tation. Political phenomena may be studied according to their 
relation to the general scheme of evolution as organized about 
the principles of repetition, opposition, and adaptation. Political 
repetition may be observed, not only in regard to the imitation of 
political inventions as exhibited in the origin of states, but also 
in colonization. Political opposition takes the form of the 
struggle between parties and classes within the state, and the 
struggles between states, as manifested in war and diplomacy. 
Party strife, while it has many undesirable features and is a 
very clumsy method of effecting political progress, serves the 
purpose of creating and spreading political inventions within 
the state, thus bringing about the general improvement of 
political administration and organization. It is impossible, 
however, to regard liberty as the product of the struggle between 
powers within the state, but rather it is the result of the inde- 
pendence within the individual mind of belief and desire which 
prevents the latter from dominating the former. External 
political opposition, or war, imperialism and diplomacy, though 
accompanied by a vast amount of cruelty and misery, has for its 
ultimate result that political expansion and consolidation which 
alone can make possible permanent peace, for war is an inevitable 
accompaniment of small political entities. Political adaptation, 
which is largely identical with political evolution, is the process 
whereby political repetition and opposition issue in harmonious 
political organization and development. Since political evolu- 
tion is a function of the various aspects of social evolution no 
single simple formula of unilateral evolution can be devised to 
explain it. The only formula which will apply is the very general 
one that the course of development is characterized by a passage 
from an original confused heterogeneity to a harmonious ad- 
justment of differences in external and internal political processes 
and relations through the operation of psychic forces making 
for anequilibrium. The future is likely to witness an extension 
in both the scope of state activity and in the personal power of 
statesmen, but there is little danger in this prospect, owing to the 
modern development of effective popular control over those in 


charge of political administration. Harry E. BARNES. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY. 

















ANALYSIS AS A METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY. 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine the most recent 
attempt to apply the analytic method to the problems of 
philosophy. An attempt will be made to show that (I) the 
method cannot be applied for there are no means of doing it, 
and (II) the analytic method as applied to the problems of 
philosophy is involved in a circle. 


I. 


A consideration of the first question involves the neo-realistic 
theory of mind or consciousness; but it is necessary to select 
here, for there are about as many realistic theories of conscious- 
ness as there are writers on the subject. One of the most elabo- 
rate single treatments of the subject is to be found in Professor 
Holt’s book, The Concept of Consciousness, and we shall use 
this for the purposes of the paper. Having determined the 
nature of consciousness as it is there treated, we shall ask the 
following questions: (a) Is consciousness such a thing, agency, 
or entity that it possesses the ability to perform an analytic 
operation, it being granted that such an operation can be per- 
formed by something? (6) If consciousness is not the agent 
of analysis, what is, it being granted that analysis is possible? 
(c) If consciousness is what Professor Holt says it is, why the 
detailed discussion of correspondence? 

The aim of the book, as stated by the author, is to take “‘con- 
sciousness as a theme of discourse’ and to make it “possible to 
frame a deductive system consisting of terms and propositions 
as premises, and themselves not ‘conscious’ nor made of ‘ideal’ 
stuff, such that the essential features of consciousness will follow 
as logical consequences.’"' The aim, stated otherwise, is to 
show how a neutral universe can contain both ‘physical’ and 
‘mental’ objects. While the purpose is to derive mind from 
something that is not mind, the derived somewhat must contain 


1 The Concept of Consciousness, E. B. Holt, p. 86. 
. 80 
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such an entity or class of entities as we familiarly know under 
the name ‘consciousness.’ 

What kind of ‘thing,’ ‘entity,’ or ‘class of entities’ is con- 
sciousness? We find at least four characterizations of it which 
we present in summary form. Having shown that logical and 
mathematical concepts are objective, i.e., that they are not in 
consciousness and do not in any way depend upon it for their 
being and nature, and that the secondary qualities are in the 
same status (which is termed ‘neutral’), the way is open for the 
‘deduction’ of consciousness—for finding among the neutral 
entities the knowledge relation. 

Among the most simple of the entities in the ‘neutral mosaic’ 
are identity, difference, number, and the negative. Then 
follow in regular Comtian order the various mathematical and 
physical sciences, on through to biology, etc.; and about midway 
between the extremes from the simple to the complex, we find 
consciousness. That is to say, consciousness is one of the complex 
entities in the ‘neutral mosaic.’ 

A second view of the nature of consciousness is presented in 
the figure of the searchlight. The searchlight illuminates a 
considerable expanse of the territory through which it passes. 
The expanse thus illuminated is analogous to expanses that are 
found in any manifold in which there is organic life. From this 
standpoint consciousness is said to be the cross-section of the 
environment defined by the response of a nervous system; or, con- 
sciousness is the illuminated environment. 

It is evident that the apparatus of judgment, the means of 
carrying on an analytic process, have, from the first statement 
of the nature of consciousness, their loci in the world of ‘neutral’ 
entities; for consciousness is midway in the series from the simple 
to the complex. The means of judgment are in the light when 
the searchlight illuminates them by the reflection of its exploited 
powers, but they are there whether illuminated or not. In 
the same manner, it is asserted, does the nervous system select, 
and that which is selected is consciousness—trees, rivers, nega- 
tives, differences, quantity, to-the-right-of, and, in short, all 
things and relations. It is certainly difficult to understand the 
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process by which these entities are discovered when they are 
themselves the very things which carry on the analytic process. 
It appears that the illuminated environment performs an opera- 
tion on itself without any means for doing it, for the means are 
parts of itself, or better still, are itself, and that thereupon it makes 
the startling discovery that this same environment is made up of 
terms and propositions, universals and sense data, cross-sections 
and contours. 

It will be noticed that, up to this point, consciousness has the 
distinction of occupying two different loci. In the ‘generation’ 
from the simple to the complex, it is found in the middle section 
in somewhat the same position as was occupied by the ‘spirited 
element’ in the Platonic psychology. On the one hand, con- 
sciousness is im the process, is one of the complex entities; on 
the other hand, there is something on the outside which selects, 
which responds to the environment. If this ‘something’ is not 
consciousness, it is set over against the ‘neutral mosaic’ and 
consequently has not been accounted for in the ‘deduction’; 
and if it is consciousness, there is no difference between the 
position of Professor Holt and that of the defenders of ‘mind’ 
and ‘soul.’ In either case there is no place for analysis, for if 
consciousness is outside, set over against the environment, and 
if negatives, differences, quantities, aboves, etc., are in the 
‘mosaic,’ the mind or consciousness has not even the means of 
beholding the logical spectacle as it plays before it. On the other 
hand, if consciousness is in the ‘mosaic’ and is identified with 
trees, rivers, furniture, relations, terms, and qualities, then 
arises the senseless question as to how an object, a tree for ex- 
ample, can analyze itself. 

Then again, in addition to the two characterizations of its 
nature, thought follows after the activity of neutral entities, this 
being the process of deduction, the logical process par excellence. 
Of course, consciousness is already one of the entities in the 
‘neutral mosaic,’ and is also a group of objects and relations 
confronted with the serious problem of agreement with ‘reality,’ 
and, in addition, is somehow associated with a nervous system 
which responds to something outside itself; but all this does 
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not hinder its ‘following’ after the activity of propositions 
which unwind a universe. It would be a spectacle long to 
be remembered to behold the process which consists of a neutral 
entity which is itself active, being ‘followed’ in non-temporal 
time and non-spatial space by another entity under similar 
disabilities, when both neutral entities are the same thing. To 
behold an object eternally after itself in such a universe is a 
vision that rarely falls to the lot of a mortal man. 

If consciousness is what the above accounts show it to be, 
why the detailed discussion of correspondence? We have at 
least two types of correspondence, namely, (a) correspondence 
of the content of the ‘cross-section’ and ‘reality,’ and (5) corre- 
spondence between the logical and mathematical entities or 
propositions and concrete real things. In the beginning of 
Professor Holt’s discussion, he found that the logical and mathe- 
matical entities are reality, and that they, by their own activity, 
generate a universe; but later this world so generated is found 
to be too formal, and to be void of bone and blood. To secure 
content which was denied in the original, he has recourse to his 
doctrine of correspondence which is supposed to be ‘acknowl- 
eged’ by a mind or consciousness, and these realities turn out to 
be the very things which correspond. 

We are informed that “nothing can represent a thing but the 
thing itself,’’ yet we have the problem of the correspondence of 
the content of consciousness with ‘reality.’ Here we are told 
that the cross-section is consciousness, and that there is ‘no 
content of knowledge that is other than its object.”" If this is 
true it is difficult to see the need of showing the relation be- 
tween the ‘cross-section’ and ‘reality.’ If the self-activity of 
propositions generates a universe, the system of reality, the 
question of correspondence is senseless; and if it does not generate 
a real system it is useless and equally meaningless. The ‘repeti- 
tion of identicals’ will not solve the problem, if the ‘identicals’ 
are not reality; and if they are reality, there is no problem of 
correspondence. ‘‘Our ideas are never completely identical 
with the objects,” yet we are informed that there is ‘‘no content 

1 Op. cit., p. 150. 
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of knowledge that is other than its object.””. When we remember 
that consciousness is a cross-section of the environment defined 
by the response of a nervous system, and then again, that it is 
one of the entities in the series from the simple to the complex, 
generated by the activity of propositions and terms, we face, in 
the first case, the task of answering the meaningless question of 
how objects agree and disagree among themselves, and in the 
second case, of explaining in what way the theory of representa- 
tion advanced by Professor Holt differs from that of his opponents 
whose theory is laughed out of court. 

When it is further remembered that consciousness is some- 
thing that ‘follows’ the activity of propositions and terms, the 
mystery of correspondence grows deeper, for consciousness is 
‘following’ something which has assigned to it the task of its 
own genesis. Worse still is the difficulty when consciousness 
is something that ‘acknowledges’ correspondence in the two 
senses above stated, for this makes of consciousness a fertium 
quid, whereas before we have witnessed it as the identical things 
which correspond. To define consciousness as an object or as 
objects, and then to ask howit happens that objects agree with 
themselves, and at the same time to assert that knowledge is 
never complete when knowledge is the object, is a procedure that 
starts not only analysis but any other logical process under 
unfavorable auspices. 

Such a confusion as to the nature of consciousness which is 
(a) one of the complex entities in the ‘neutral mosaic,’ (d) a 
cross-section of the environment defined by the response of the 
nervous system, (c) something that ‘follows’ after the activity 
of neutral entities, and (d) something that ‘acknowledges’ 
correspondence, renders an analytic process impossible, for we 
are never certain as to what we are analyzing and the means for 
the performance of the operation go to make up a definition of 
the object which in turn is both the agent and patient. 


II. 


Our second question concerning analysis as a method of 
philosophy pertains to the circle involved in the discovery of 
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elements or simples. To establish our objections we shall 
consider the three questions: (a) How are the elements or sim- 
ples discovered? (b) What are they when they have been 
found? (c) What is (or can be) done with them? 

Some realistic logicians accept the circle frankly,' while others 
commit the error in a more or less veiled form. They fail to 
accept it as does Couturat, who suggests that it is better to admit 
it in the beginning ‘‘without any idle logical vanity.” An ex- 
amination, however, will reveal it; and for our purposes Mr. 
Russell’s Scientific Method in Philosophy will be used. The 
chapter, ““Our Knowledge of the External World,” not only 
affords information as to what is the real, the elemental, but is 
also an application of the logico-analytic method. 

The process in the discovery of simples consists in the taking of 
data which are the common sense things of the world, such as 
trees, furniture, nature, and history, and performing an operation 
known as internal scrutiny. This method or process of internal 
scrutiny leads to elements which are known as ‘hard’ data and 
‘soft’ data, the difference between them being also a datum. 
While certain alliances between psychology and logic render it 
difficult to distinguish between the two kinds of data, and while 
unconscious inferences enter to cloud a sharp distinction be- 
tween the psychological and the logical, it is highly essential 
that logical ‘primitives’ be deduced from psychological ‘ primi- 
tives.’ Internal scrutiny, in short, reveals (@) our common 
knowledge, (5) degrees of certainty, and (c) primitive and de- 
rivative knowledge. The ‘hard’ data are those which resist the 
“solvent influence of reflection,’’ and are of two kinds, namely, 
the facts of sense and the laws of logic. The facts of sense are 
our own sense data, for it is not possible to admit the existence of 
other minds as a ‘hard’ datum, and it is highly essential that 
the world be constructed from ‘hard’ data only. All the ‘hard’ 
data are subjective, they are mine, they are Berkleyan. 

This seems to be the terminus of the process of internal scrutiny . 
or analysis, and the question arises, What can be done with the 
data, or as Mr. Russell states it: “Can the existence of any other 
than our own hard data be inferred from the existence of those 

1 Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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data?”’ Then begins the process of building up a world from 
the elements which analysis has revealed, that is, from the 
‘hard’ data. Beginning with the stock example of the philoso- 
pher, Mr. Russell says: ‘A table viewed from one place presents 
a different appearance from that which it presents from another 
place. This is the language of common sense but this language 
already assumes that there is a real table of which we see the 
appearances.”" Mr. Russell rightly admits that such a state- 
ment begs the whole issue, and insists that we must state the 
facts in terms of what we know, namely, our sense data; and to 
this end he says: ‘‘ What is really known is a correlation of mus- 
cular and other bodily sensations with changes in visual sensa- 
tions.’”” But since sensation is the awareness of an object, and 
not the object, it seems difficult to get anything from our own 
hard sense data, and to find objectivity Mr. Russell has recourse 
to a ‘“‘model hypothesis” as an “aid to the imagination.’* By 
the aid of the model we proceed as follows: Suppose each mind 
looks out on a world from a point of view peculiar to itself. 
(Of course it is understood that we do not know anything about 
other minds.) Then suppose that each of these perceived worlds 
exists precisely as it is perceived. Then the system of worlds 
perceived and unperceived, we call the system of “perspectives.” 
By a correlation of similars between things in one perspective 
and those of another, we reach a system of points in space, that is, 
in “public space,”’ which cannot be perceived, but is known as 
an inference. 

Space is thus rendered continuous as a relation between per- 
spectives. The momentary common sense thing can thus be 
defined: ‘“‘Given an object in one perspective, from the system 
of all the objects correlated with it in all the perspectives; that 
system may be identified with the momentary common sense 
thing. Thus the aspect of a ‘thing’ is a member of a system of 
aspects which is the ‘thing’ at that moment. All the aspects of 

1 Op. cit., p. 77- 

2 It is highly significant that Mr. Russell has recourse to the “ model hypothesis.” 


It indicates the indispensability of a process which many of the realists hold in light 
esteem. 
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a thing are real, whereas the thing is a mere logical construc- 
tion.’”! 

It is asserted, too, that the canons by which our common 
knowledge has been obtained are assumed, but they are applied 
a little more carefully. But we must note that this common 
knowledge, these common data such as nature, history, etc., 
are all called in question. They are certainly not ‘real’ reality, 
or no question concerning them or reality either would ever 
have arisen. Mr. Russell calls in question our common knowl- 
edge, but he assumes the canons by which it was established in 
order to call it in question and criticize it. Of course a beginning 
must be made somewhere, but our point is the legitimacy of 
calling in question the whole body of our common knowledge, 
and all the while assuming as a valid principle of criticism the 
very canons by which this erroneous knowledge was established. 
The procedure consists in showing that after we have learned 
a great deal about the external world we can then show, on the 
basis of the canons by which this knowledge was gained, that 
such knowledge is not real, or of the real, but belongs to the 
activity of propositions connected with ‘soft’ data. 

Scrutiny, it is asserted, reveals as ‘hard’ data the facts of 
sense. These data are obtained from the world of common 
sense which is not: the real world; if this were the real world, 
no problem concerning it would have arisen. Having discovered 
the ‘hard’ data by reflection on this unreal world of common 
sense, the problem that next arises is to construct from these 
‘hard’ data a world. The world so constructed cannot be the 
common sense world, provided, that is, it is to be the real world, 
for this is the world that has already been thrown aside as non- 
real. If the common sense world is the real world, one which is 
already constructed, why destroy it and build another out of the 
data which the torn down world showed by analysis that it possesses? 
Is it not necessary that the reconstructed world shall be precisely 
the world of common sense with which the realist starts? If this 
is the case, his labor has been in vain; and if not, the data out 
of which he hopes to construct a new heaven and a new earth are 
not the real data, for they have been obtained from the non-real 

10>. cit., p. 89. 
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world of common sense. In the first case he has performed a 
lengthy bit of labor to get what he had to begin with; and in 
the second, to the construction of a world which not even a 
realist could recognize, for it has been made from unreal data or 
elements. 

“Can the existence of any thing other than our own hard 
data be inferred from the existence of those data?”’ In view of 
the method employed in reaching ‘hard’ data, it is difficult to 
see how this question could be asked seriously. We have but 
to remember that the whole world of common sense was taken 
as existing to get the problem started at all. ‘Hard’ data were 
found by an examination of nature and history, and now to ask 
whether anything can be inferred to exist from the existence of 
those elements which were made possible only on the ground of 
the existence of the former world is, as Professor Bode says, 
‘“‘an unwarranted abuse of our good nature.’”’ After the analysis, 
it is asserted that all we know is our own ‘hard’ data; but before 
the analysis, common sense speaks of tables and chairs, of nature 
and history. And just so does the philosopher, in order to speak 
of ‘points of view,’ and in order to have material upon which 
to work. But the realist admits that we may speak of visual 
sensations, correlations, muscular sensations; and at the same 
time he tells us that sensations are the awareness of an object, 
and not the object. The experience of seeing a color, for ex- 
ample, is found by analysis to be a complex of at least two ele- 
ments, namely, the color or the sensible object and the awareness 
or the sensation.' Thus by the realist’s own account “our own 
hard data” imply the existence of objects. 

In all of Mr. Russell’s discussions he takes a permanent thing, 
a penny for example, to show that this same penny is a series 
of aspects. But this surely begs the question, as Mr. Russell 
himself admits in his treatment of the common sense ‘table.’ 
We have the penny to begin with, and to define it as a series of 
aspects is one way to treat a given object, and not the way to 
construct an object if none were given to generate the question 
or to make the discussion possible. 

1 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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Consequently, the analytic method as the realist treats it 
cannot be applied, for there are no means for doing it, because: 
(a) the means are the objects or entities to be analyzed; (0) the 
means is a bare entity whose powers are a definition of the 
object; (c) the means is an empty shell which ‘follows’ the process 
of reality; (d) the means is an exploited outsider which merely 
‘acknowledges.’ And also, the analytic method as applied to 
the problems of philosophy is involved in a circle, because: 

(a) It takes for granted the existence and reality of the com- 
mon sense world to get the problem started; 

(b) It denies the real reality of the common sense world, but 
it assumes the genuineness of the canons by which the knowledge 
of the non-real world was built up; 

(c) It leads to my own sense data from which nothing can be 
inferred, yet the realist asserts that sensation itself implies the 
existence of objects; 

(d) It leads to this dilemma: Either the common sense world 
which was taken for granted to get the discussion started and 
which furnished the data from which the simple and ultimate 
data were derived, is the real world, and hence the analytic 
process is a failure, for the realist had in the beginning precisely 
what he was looking for, namely, reality, or the real world; or 
the common sense world is not the real world, in which case the 
data which were employed in reaching the ultimate data are 
not real, and hence the world constructed from these ultimate 
data is an unreal world; 

(e) It is impossible, as the examples chosen from Mr. Russell 
indicate, to carry on his arguments at all without answering in 
the affirmative his own question: ‘“‘Can the existence of any 
other than our own hard data be inferred from the existence of 
those data?” 

If the above criticisms are valid, it is evident that the realist 
must give such an account of consciousness as will make possible 
the application of his method, that of analysis; and also that, 
in the actual analytic process, he give such an account of the 
nature of reality as will avoid the evident petitio. 


H. E. CUNNINGHAM. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 











DISCUSSION 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY, AND THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMs. 


Mr. W. P. Montague’s paper on “The Antinomy and its Impli- 
cations for Logical Theory"! contains a statement which in my opinion 
so pointedly affirms a general error, that I should be glad if I might 
draw attention to it. 

My comment is confined to Section II, ‘‘The Method of Ultra- 
Rationalism,”’ and within that to the assumption and statements 
which identify the modern doctrine of appearance and reality with a 
two-world theory according to which the world of sense is “dis- 
carded” (p. 227) and is “subjective” (ibid.); and consequently pro- 
nounce the distinction in question to be valueless for the solution of 
problems. I cite at length a passage which makes the meaning quite 
clear. After saying, rightly as I think, that Kant solves no difficulty 
about space by making it subjective, the writer proceeds (p. 229): 
“The same comfortless conclusion comes to us from Mr. Bradley. 
The qualities and relations revealed in our experience cannot, so he 
tells us, be reconciled with reason, for if a relation is to relate it must 
make a difference to its terms, 7. e., make them other than the terms 
which we apprehended as related. It is too bad that there is this 
difficulty (if it is a difficulty). But how does it help it to deny that the 
world of sense is ‘real’ and to assign it a status of ‘appearance'?* The 
twin concepts of reality and appearance may be valid and fruitful 
or they may not. Whether good or bad they are not in question. 
The answer involved in the quality-relation situation did not depend 
on the nature of ‘reality’ or the nature of ‘appearance,’ but simply 
on the nature of all qualities and relations. Are the contradictions 
or the tragedies of our experience mitigated by assuming or even 
proving that beyond our experience there is another experience in which 
they do not occur?® The intellectual and moral evils in our world of 
appearance are one thing. Why then should we suddenly change the 
subject (unless of course it proves embarrassing) and begin talking 
about an absolute reality? (p. 229) . . . In every case in which we 
seek to cure an intellectual discord such as an antinomy, or a moral 


1 Studies in the History of Ideas. Columbia University Press, 1918. 
? My italics. 
3 My italics. 
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discord such as a sin or a pain by changing the metaphysical status 
of the experience in which it occurs from real to unreal, we are com- 
mitting the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. For it is the actual 
nature of the experience and not the metaphysical status of ‘subjective’ 
or ‘objective’ with which we should concern ourselves.” 

To understand the relation of Appearance and Reality is the con- 
dition sine qua non of genuine philosophy. It is the merit of the 
above passage that, stating the relation erroneously, it formulates 
its error precisely. It explicitly identifies the doctrine familiar to 
modern philosophy, and derived from Plato, with the two world 
theory the ghost of which Plato laid in philosophy,’ but which con- 
tinually rises from the dead to haunt the common-sense thinker. 

I will briefly mention three considerations affecting the alleged 
identity of the distinction between Appearance and Reality with the 
two-world theory. 

1. What the plain man is told about the philosopher's handling of 
experience. 

2. How the plain man really handles his own experience. 

3. That the philosopher really handles his experience in the same 
way as the plain man handles his own. 

1. The plain man is told, as here, that the philosopher who speaks of 
appearance and reality is giving these names to sense and reason 
respectively, calling them in the same order subjective and objective. 
He is told, as here, that the point of the distinction is to get rid of 
the puzzles and pains attaching to the data of sense. And the way in 
which it gets rid of them, so he is here informed, is by substituting for 
the world of sense, discarded as unreal, a different experience or other 
world, invented by the philosopher, and called by him the real or 
objective or absolute world. This world is invented to escape the 
puzzle and pain which sensuous experience brings, and it does so 
simply by leaving it out and drawing attention to something else. 
Thus, by whatever name you call the substituted world, its effect 
on the situation is the same, and that is, none at all. 

Now it is all-important, before going further, to make it thoroughly 
clear that philosophy has no quarrel with the plain man’s handling of 
his own experience. On the contrary, it holds his method to be 
sound; and it is that method and no other which philosophy itself 
adopts and pursues. 

What it does impeach and deny is this strange story, derived from 
hearsay and verbal confusion, which the plain man’s informants 


1 See below, p. 293. 
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provide him with as an account of the distinction between Appearance 
and Reality. 

I will now describe very shortly the plain man’s handling of his 
own daily experience, and will then proceed to show that the procedure 
of philosophy with regard to Appearance and Reality is just the same 
as this, only pursued further, and over a larger field. 

2. No phrases are more constantly in our mouths than those which 
say in one form or another, “It looks like that, but it is something 
different."” Without them, or an equivalent meaning, no one could 
get on for more than half an hour of his day’s work. That work, 
whether theory or practice—it makes no odds—consists entirely in 
judging the look of things, and correcting judgments of it. Especially 
this is the method of practice. All skilled work has a tentative side, 
from lighting a fire or cutting down a tree to treating an ailment. 
“This is what we want—no, not quite; that,—no, that; now we've 
got it right; “i. e., you keep correcting the suggestions of the first 
look till you get what you can rest satisfied with. Or in pure theory: 
“The strike situation looks better.” “I don’t know, there’s that 
awkward feature."” “The real fact is, there’s a complete upset of 
the old Unionism.” Or in questions of pain: “‘ He’s had a rough time.” 
“Yes, but he’s twice the man he was,” or, “X's loss is irreparable.” 
“Well, but how much it is to have had him.” 

In such or such-like an atmosphere of Appearance and Reality the 
man of ordinary sense and courage moves. Three things about it 
stare us in the face. 

a. There is no such contrast concerned as that supposed to exist 
between sense and reason. 

8. ‘Appearances’ are recognized not by being subjective or con- 
taining an element of sense, but by being affirmed in contradiction 
with one another. 

y. Reality is recognized not by being ‘objective’ as against ‘sub- 
jective,’ nor by being rid of the element of sense, but by being a system 
of appearances from which contradiction has been eliminated. What 
you first thought, or what looked like the first thing to try, was wrong. 
You then added more perception, more thought, a further trial, and 
at last it came right. What it looked like at first was wrong, but it 
was not unreal, and it was not nothing. It led up to the rest, and 
continued within it or beside it; but it did not show all that had to be 
seen to give you the complete situation; that is, to put you in possession 
of the reality, the full system of the appearances, of which the first 
look, and each successive look and the progressive combination of 
them, were parts. 
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3. Now this same atmosphere of Appearance and Reality, which 
thus governs all ordinary thought and action, is that in which philos- 
ophy lives. There has been philosophy which has gone astray after 
the thing-in-itself. But not the philosophy of which the writer is 
speaking. It follows Plato, and “Plato laid the ghost of the two- 
world theory which had haunted Greek philosophy since the time of 
Parmenides—He had shown already in the Sophist that to be an 
image was not to be nothing. An appearance is an appearance, and 
is only unreal if we take it for what it is not.’ In Plato “there is 
no attempt to shirk the difficulty (of the phenomena of the visible 
heavens) by referring the irregularity of the planetary motions to 
the short-comings of the sensible world, or to ‘matter,’ or to an evil 
world-soul, as popular Platonism did later. Nor is there any attempt 
to represent the phenomena as illusory; on the contrary, the whole 
object of the enquiry is to ‘save’ them. The appearances remain 
exactly what they were, only now we know what they mean. The 
gulf between the intelligible and the sensible has so far been bridged; 
the visible motions of the heavenly bodies have been referred to an 
intelligible system, or, in other words, they have been seen in the 
light of the Good.’? 

The only difference between the philosopher’s handling of experience 
and that which we have described as the plain man’s is that the former 
a, draws from a wider field, 8, uses the principle of progression con- 
sciously, y, makes some use of analogy in meeting the principle’s 
demands. Of course these are not total differences. We all do these 
things in common life, and common sense and experience justify us. 
If the plain man, and the popular philosopher too, would carry into 
philosophy their practical and daily method and directness, and 
dismiss hearsay and tradition about technical antitheses, they would 
apprehend much more truth. 

Thus we see that it is a contradiction in terms to say that replacing 
appearance by reality solves no problem. To restate appearances 
as the reality is what solving a problem means. It is replacing con- 
tradictory looks of things not bya different experience in another 
world, but by the same looks adjusted into harmony by reconstruction 
in combination with more of the same kind. The world of reality 
is the world of appearances, and there is no other. The difference is 
in the completeness with which it is apprehended. 

The misconception which I began by referring to offers to treat 
the real or absolute of philosophy as a thing-in-itself, 7. e., as some- 


1 Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, p. 349. 
2 Ibid. 
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thing inaccessible to human experience. ‘‘ Transcendental’ is for 
the sophisticated philosopher the equivalent of ‘supernatural’ for 
the plain man.”* The three distinctions just mentioned explain 
why this is not so, even if the absolute is something beyond what a 
human being can completely feel. 

1. The Wider Field——No one would be mad enough to say 
that we may not interpret what we individually experience by 
help of the experience of others and of greater minds. To attempt 
such a prohibition would arrest interpretation altogether. But if we 
may correct and amplify the meaning of life by what we can learn of 
Shakespeare or Newton or St. Francis, the transcendence of our given 
personal experience is admitted, and how far we go is only a question 
of how far in fact our expanded experience takes us.* 

2. The Conscious Principle—You cannot send away a logical 
principle when and where you please like a cab. If you can 
go on inferring, you must. And naturally, if you are attending to 
the process, it will take you farther than if you leave it to take care 
of itself, under pressure of practice only. Thus you get contradictions 
and solutions which have not suggested themselves to the plain man. 

3. Analogy.—All expansion of our experience is in some degree 
a matter of analogy and construction. We have seen that we cannot 
possibly restrict ourselves to what is given to us ‘personally,’ and if 
logical conditions indicate an experience of a certain type, it is quite 
in accordance with our everyday quiet procedure to fill it in by help of 
analogy. 

In the case of terms and relations indeed this extension is not 
necessary. We have already plain given experience for transcending 
them—the experience of any concrete felt whole. And we have no 
experience of them per se, that is, apart from such a fuller concrete 
being. So that their artificial nature is simply and definitely given. 
But even the absolute itself, in so far as it is conceived to be some- 
thing more than a human individual could experience, is perfectly 
continuous with the appearances familiar to us and is an expansion 
of them just on the same sort of terms as is every enlargement of my 
private life and continuity of it with that of others. In my judgment 
to master the open secret of this continuity is the indispensable prope- 
deutic to serious philosophy. Platonic scholarship has now done its 
part, and the aid being withdrawn which obsolete prejudices received 

1 Op. cit., p. 230. 

2 To hold, for instance, that pain is incurably the last word of pain is to go flat 
in the face of experience. Hocking, The Meaning of God, p. 218. 
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from misinterpretations of Plato, it is now time that they should be 
purged out of the philosophical world. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


OXSHOTT, 
SURREY. 


THE CONFLICTS OF REASON AND SENSE. 
A REJOINDER TO Dr. BOSANQUET. 


THE article by Dr. Bosanquet which appears in this issue of THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW contains a criticism of two beliefs which 
I] explained and defended in my paper on “The Antinomy and its 
Implications for Logical Theory.” 

That one of Dr. Bosanquet’s criticisms which I wish to take up 
first is directed against what he considers to be my general error in 
admitting the existence (except in philosophies of a Thing-in-itself) 
of what I called ‘‘ major antinomies,”’ i. e., apparent conflicts between 
the presentations of Sense and the theories constructed by Reason to 
explain those presentations. The other criticism is directed against 
what he considers my more specific error in charging the idealism of 
Mr. Bradley and his followers with a tendency to solve the alleged 
antinomies of the world of appearance by having recourse to an 
Absolute whose internal harmonies are irrelevant to the puzzles and 
sorrows of earth. 

I. As regards the first-named criticism, Dr. Bosanquet writes: 
“There is no such contrast concerned as that supposed to exist be- 
tween sense and reason. ‘Appearances’ are recognized not by being 
subjective or containing an element of sense, but by being affirmed in 
contradiction with one another. Reality is recognized not by being 
‘objective’ as against ‘subjective,’ nor by being rid of the element of 
sense, but by being a system of appearances from which contradiction 
has been eliminated.” 

I should like to preface my comment on these statements by an 
expression of cordial agreement with three general positions which 
Dr. Bosanquet takes in his paper: (1) With the philosophies which 
have gone astray through postulating an unknowable ‘ Thing-in-itself’ 
we need have no concern. (2) The procedure of all sound philosophy 
is and ought to be the same as that of the plain man in handling the 
problems of experience. (3) The reality which the philosopher seeks 
is and ought to be a system in which appearances are not supplanted 
or forgotten, but re-arranged or reviewed in accordance with their 
true meaning. 

1 Studies in the History of Ideas, Columbia Unversity Press, 1918, pp. 223-248 
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Despite the truth of these assertions, I must deny Dr. Bosanquet's 
claim that antinomic conflicts between reason and sense are non- 
existent; for it is a fact that not only in the procedure of philoso- 
phers, but in that of scientists and plain men, there do arise occasions 
in which the more mediated systems of reason are at variance with 
the less mediated systems of sensory experience from which the 
former originated. When the plain man awakes from a dream, in 
which a certain fantastic situation has been immediately experi- 
enced, he proceeds by the use of reason to review the dream- 
experience in the light of his broader waking experience, with the 
result that the things of which he dreamed are found to contradict 
the system constructed by reason, and hence despite their vividness, 
they are condemned to a status of mere appearance. The condem- 
nation in this case is just and we can agree that no wrong has been 
done the dream. It has merely been re-valued and its true meaning 
assigned it in the light of rational analysis. Again, an Othello, by a 
conscientious and deeply painful process of reasoning, may construct 
a system of ‘reality’ in the light of which the behavior of his Desde- 
mona is re-valued and assigned a sinister significance quite opposite 
to that which it seemed to have in the worid of mere sensory appear- 
ances unmediated by the dialectic of Iago. Othello believes himself 
to have awakened from a dream of trusting love to a reality that is 
sternly and terribly at variance with appearances. In this case, 
however, unlike the preceding case of awaking from an ordinary 
dream, it is the rational construction that is at fault. Or consider the 
scientist who by an impressive process of technical reasoning will 
revalue the appearance to our senses of a rainbow, and put in its place 
a reality consisting of a complicated system of particles of negative 
electricity which are themselves lacking in the color and continuity 
of their effect, or correlate, in consciousness. Or, again, consider 
those other scientists who in the pursuance of a rationalistic ideal of 
explaining the apparent movements of the heavenly bodies, covered 
the sky with crystalline spherical shells and with cycloidal and epi- 
cycloidal motions until the ‘reality’ thus constructed became top- 
heavy and was supplanted by the Copernican scheme which did less 
violence to that world of appearance from which the rival ‘realities’ 
had originated. And, as Dr. Bosanquet says, it is with the philosopher 
as with the scientist and plain man. Reason, not considered as an 
empty abstract faculty, but as a concrete activity of comparison and 
analysis offers those more general and far-reaching re-valuations of the 
world of sense which we cali philosophy. Hobbes, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
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and Hegel all present to us grandiose systems of reasoned ‘reality’ 
which are often as much in contrast to the world of appearance from 
which they originate as they are to one another. 

Now whether we are concerned with the rationalizations of philo- 
sophers, of scientists, or of plain men, we shall frequently find cases 
in which the reasoned re-interpretation of the world of appearance 
becomes so different from the world of appearance itself that hesi- 
tations and misgivings will arise. Either because the ‘reality’ is 
actually in contradiction to the ‘appearance,’ which it ‘explains,’ 
or because it is fantastically irrelevant to it, the question will arise 
as to whether something is not wrong. (1) Has not the reasoning, 
perchance, been faulty, and might it not if revised give a result con- 
firmable by observation? (2) Is not the appearance so undeniably 
vivid and real that the whole: business of logic and the activity of 
reason itself should be discredited, if it clashes with the irrefutable 
facts of sense? (3) Should not the appearance of things in our rela- 
tively immediate experience be recognized as unreal or false if reasoned 
analysis yields a system which contradicts the deliverance of ex- 
perience? (4) Does not the seeming impossibility of reconciling sense 
and reason indicate the unknowable nature of reality? The situation 
which generates such questions is presented by a major antinomy—in 
which there is a conflict between the two major criteria of truth, namely, 
sense and reason. These criteria are as a rule mutually corroborative; 
but common sense, science, and philosophy, offer many examples 
(some few of which I have cited) in which rational deductions are at 
variance with observed facts. And it is with reference to such ex- 
ceptional cases that plain men, and philosophers too, divide according 
to their temperaments into four groups, corresponding to the four 
questions just listed. The affirmative answer to question (1) is 
the moderate or compromise position, one form of which I defended 
as my own in my paper on “The Antinomy”; while the affirmative 
answers to questions (2), (3) and (4) were labelled respectively ultra- 
empiricism, ultra-rationalism, and agnosticism. 

In view of the numerous instances, not only in the long series of 
philosophies from Zeno to Bradley, but in science and ordinary 
thinking as well, in which these antinomic conflicts of sense and reason 
are found, I cannot feel that Dr. Bosanquet has established his claim 
that they do not exist. I still feel that not only are these conflicts 
between logical criteria perfectly genuine and real, but also that they 
offer unusually significant opportunities for studying the several 
types of philosophic temperament and of philosophic method. 
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II. As stated in the introduction to the present paper, the other 
criticism which Dr. Bosanquet makes of my article on “The Anti- 
nomy”’ is addressed to my classing the philosophy of Mr. Bradley 
as an instance of ‘ultra-rationalism’ and to my accusation that Mr. 
Bradley solves the puzzles which he believes that he has discovered 
in the realm of immediate experience and commonsense categories 
by having recourse to an Absolute Reality that is at variance with 
the world of appearance and largely irrelevant to its defects. In 
this connection Dr. Bosanquet says of my article, that “It explicitly 
identifies the doctrine, [Absolute Idealism] familiar to modern philos- 
ophy, and derived from Plato, with the two-world theory, the ghost 
of which Plato laid in philosophy, but which continually rises from 
the dead to haunt the commonsense thinker.’’ And then, after 
setting forth the principle that sound philosophy aims to interpret 
and revalue the world of appearance rather than to construct a second 
and alien world, Dr. Bosanquet goes on to give his reasons for holding 
that modern idealism strictly conforms to this procedure and that the 
idealistic Absolute, in which terms and relations are revalued as the 
mere aspects of an organic unity, is not separate or transcendant, but 
something immanent in the world of appearance and expressive of 
its true meaning. 

Now I had supposed that it was a commonplace that every philos- 
opher of every school means to use the method defended by Dr. 
Bosanquet. And I certainly did not accuse the modern idealists of 
a wilful violation of that method or of a deliberate attempt to make a 
two-world theory. My charge was that despite their attempts to 
construct a reality which should be a rationalization of the world of 
appearance they had actually constructed a ‘reality’ which was 
irrelevant to the very experience which it purported to interpret. 
No philosopher that I have heard of,—not even the two-world the- 
orists whom Plato destroyed—has said: ‘‘Go to, now; I will make a 
‘reality’ which is alien to the world of experience and which, while 
internally perfect, will throw no light upon the world in which I 
live.” The tragedy is not that philosophers have ever tried to do 
this, but that they have often done it. Swedenborg and Mrs. 
Eddy, no less than Leibniz, Berkeley and Mr. Bradley, have felt 
certain that the Realities which they had constructed by reason were 
but the true interpretations and necessary revaluations of the world 
of appearance. Yet all of these interpreters of the given have had 
critics who without misunderstanding their aims and without im- 
pugning their good faith have nevertheless insisted that the super- 
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naturals and transcendentals which their reasonings produced were 
not valid implications of the data and not relevant to its problems. 

I must maintain then, that I am not guilty of Dr. Bosanquet’s 
charge that I share the wide-spread error of the commonsense thinker 
in misunderstanding the supposedly non-transcendent character of 
modern idealism. My guilt, if guilt it be, is deeper, in that after a 
study of the arguments for the Absolute, and after understanding, 
at least their intent, I still remain unconvinced of their validity. In 
short, the real point at issue is whether the Absolute is a valid and 
immanent implicate of appearance as its defenders believe; or whether 
on the contrary, it is the transcendent and irrelevant product of 
mistaken analysis. 

Irrespective of the soundness of the current opposition to idealism, 
I think that Dr. Bosanquet is mistaken if he believes that it comes 
mainly from popular philosophy. Popular philosophers now as 
always, when not crudely naturalistic are inclined not only toward 
the supernatural, but toward any form of transcendalism that promises 
a universe in which their hopes and their values are fulfilled. So 
although the arguments in behalf of the Absolute are too technical 
for the amateur in philosophy to follow, yet the conclusion to which 
those arguments lead would appeal strongly to him. As a matter of 
fact the opposition to the doctrine of idealism has come hardly at all 
from the popular philosophers but rather from the realists and prag- 
matists. These two groups while radically opposed to one another are 
equally opposed to the Absolute. They have analyzed the idealistic 
proofs and found them wanting. 

III. Inasmuch as Dr. Bosanquet has stated so clearly the experi- 
ential warrant for his belief in the Absolute, I should like in con- 
clusion to present an outline of the realist view of the idealist’s 
procedure. 

1. To the idealist, the inclusion of all objects in experience of some 
sort seems to follow (a) from the evident impossibility of knowing 
an object apart from its relation to a knower; (d) from the relativity 
of sense perception and the consequent dependence of the appearance 
of things upon the condition and position of the knower. 

To the realist, the fact that we can directly cognize an object only 
when it is in the cognitive relation to us, seems an unimportant 
truism which in no way debars us from believing that the cognized 
objects can, if their behavior warrants it, be inferred to pass in and 
out of a field of experience without change in their nature or existence. 
While with regard to the relativity of perception, the realist believes 
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that the facts are compatible with the theory that cognition is merely 
selective, rather than creative or alterative, of its objects; and that 
it is because objects possess in their own right a variety of aspects 
that the same object will reveal different sides of its nature to different 
observers or, in different relations, to the same observer. 

2. To the idealist, the impossibility of explaining objects in terms 
of their dependence upon our empirical and finite experience is as 
certain as the necessity of including them in experience of some sort. 
It follows therefore that there is a universal or absolute experience, 
continuous with our experiences and presupposed by them as the im- 
manent and perfect whole of which they are the fragmentary aspects 
or foci. 

To the realist, also, it seems impossible to explain objects in terms 
of their relation to finite selves, but not believing in the necessity of 
including objects in some experience, he finds it simpler to conceive 
them as existing in their own right, independently of their presence in, 
or their absence from, any field of consciousness. He thus regards 
the postulate of an absolute consciousness as unnecessary and un- 
warranted. 

3. To the idealist, not only the cognitive relation of knowing self 
to known object but all relations between selves and between objects 
are regarded as self-evidently ‘internal.’ This internality of relations 
means that all things are inseparable from the relations in which they 
stand; that each is modified by its relations to others; and, therefore, 
that all things presuppose and are constituted by one complete and 
perfect Whole apart from which no thing can enjoy either meaning 
or existence. And without the knowledge of this Whole no thing 
could be known for what it really is. This organic unity of reality 
as a whole is the Absolute in whose eternal and perfected system 
of experience the terms and relations of our world of appearance, 
as well as such attributes as space and time, are transfigured and fused 
together in a union, the closeness, though not the richness of which, 
is most nearly approached in our experience by the state of immediate 
feeling. 

To the realist, relations in general and especially the cognitive 
relation appear to be ‘external’ rather than ‘internal’—which means 
that the nature and existence of an object are not determined by or 
dependent upon the relations in which it stands to other existing ob- 
jects. Consequently such attempts as that of Mr. Bradley to ex- 
hibit the commonsense categories of term and relation, thing and 
attribute, time and space, good and evil, as riddled with an inconsistency 
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and an endless regress necessitating our rejection of them as true and 
real, does not seem valid. The ascription of inconsistency to these 
forms of common experience, rests mainly on the argument that terms 
are so dependent upon their relations that there is nothing left of 
them to be related, and hence nothing left of relations. And it is 
largely on the basis of this ingenious but, as it seems to the realist, 
fallacious dialectic (supplemented, as it is, by the theory that judg- 
ment creates rather than discovers the relation of subject and predi- 
cate,) that terms and relations and with them, the whole world of 
experience is condemned to the status of appearance. And the 
corollary of this unwarranted theory of appearance is of course an 
equally unwarranted theory of an Absolute in whose all-harmonious 
being the puzzles and tragedies of the ordinary world are finally 
solved. In short, the world of experience is, for the realist, capable 
both physically and logically of existing in its own right, and in the 
form under which it appears. And whatever God or Absolute there 
may be, is not to be discovered by the easy way of epistemological 
dialectic but rather by inductive inference from the behavior of 
things. 
Wm. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISM AND CURRENT PRACTICE. 


In his reply to Professor Montague, Dr. Bosanquet says that if 
popular philosophers would carry into philosophy their practical and 
daily method and directness, they would apprehend much more truth. 
That practical method consists entirely, he says, in judging the look 
of things and correcting judgments of it. The phrases which imply 
the method are constantly in our mouths. “Without them, or an 
equivalent meaning, no one could get on for half an hour of his day’s 
work.” 

In assertions like this Dr. Bosanquet seems to me to honor our 
practical and daily procedure too much, and to supply the explanation 
for some of the misunderstanding of his philosophical point of view. 
The reason why there is not more ‘“‘sense and courage”’ in philosophy 
is precisely because there is a considerable lack of it in daily life. 
Many popular philosophers do not see the connection between cut- 
ting down trees, lighting fires, treating ailments and the ideal world 
of Plato, because such tasks are often performed about them without 
the thoroughness and resolution which would furnish a basis for 
understanding Plato. Dr. Bosanquet has characteristically taken 
the plain man at his best, and while in part he has reported, in part 
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he has idealized. There is, indeed, in his remarks description of our 
procedure, but there is also material for a criticism of the habits of 
this generation. It is because of the discrepancy between what he 
asserts with excessive praise to be the quality of practice everywhere 
and all the time, and the actual unaspiring quality of much of it, that 
his philosophical interpretation of experience sometimes falls on deaf 
ears. 

The method of the day’s work, as he describes it, is essentially one 
of self-criticism. The typical expression of it is: “This is what we 
want—no, not quite; that—no, that; now we've got it right!’ Dr. 
Bosanquet believes that we are always comparing our work with an 
ideal and that we labor and alter until we approach the ideal. The 
atmosphere of ordinary life involves for him a spirit of thoroughness 
and patience, and in some degree a passion for perfection. It is true, 
of course, that these virtues are never entirely lacking in any com- 
munity, and it is easy to find exceptional cases which manifest them 
to a high degree. There are, for example, the men and women ani- 
mated by the traditional spirit of Christianity who have taken literally 
the injunction: “Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect; and who never relax their self-criticism in 
the light of this high standard as long as they live. Everyone has 
marvelled at the patience and high-mindedness of such people in the 
face of pain and death.' Nevertheless it seems to me that at present 
thoroughness and patience are rather the virtues we need than the 
virtues we have. 

The spirit opposed to the spirit of self-criticism is the spirit of 
complacency. By complacency I mean intellectual inertia accom- 
panied by a sense of approval. It is important to understand the 
precise quality of this complacency, for it is easy to miss its true 
significance. A man may be complacent and yet not be openly con- 
ceited or make any professions of knowledge or virtue; he may even 
be fond of asserting his own ignorance and mediocre moral state. But 
he asserts these things without pain, perhaps even good-naturedly. 
Ignorance and mediocrity are not hateful to him; they are not thorns 
in his spirit which prick him on to a life-long endeavor to be rid of 
them. And the complacent man, who, half-pleased with himself, 
points to his own humility, is likely to draw down to his own level 


1 Cf. the description of Ailie in Rab and his Friends; ‘eyes such as one sees only 
once or twice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full also of the overcoming of it; . . - 
and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths ever are... . I 
never saw a more beautiful countenance or one more subdued to settled quiet.” 
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all the rest of mankind. He is not enthusiastic, generous, or admiring. 
He is likely to pride himself on his ability to ‘see through’ people— 
and that usually means to see through to their weaknesses and vices; 
but he combines with this scepticism a practical amiabiity. Men, 
after all, are good fellows, and that is enough for the business of this 
world. Complacency, then, is not necessarily conceit; it is too nega- 
tive for that; it is alack of any great faith in or respect for the human 
kind. In the second place, complacency does not necessarily imply 
complete inactivity. There may be a great show of work where very 
little is accomplished; and so a complacent person may be connected 
with many enterprises. A bustle and stir, a poking about to learn 
the ‘causes’ of things, and an assumption of fastidiousness may all 
coexist with what is at bottom sheer laziness. The final test of 
complacency is the failure to revise standards of conduct and thought. 
It must not be confused with dullness—the tendency to lie in bed or 
sit in an arm-chair;it may be very lively in the service of ‘good 
causes’ or ‘modern movements.’ But while the complacent person 
may write and talk and act, his point of view is always uncritical; 
it is got from any chance source—the current newspaper or magazine, 
the popular orator, an immediate feeling or desire. The spirit of 
criticism pushes reflection far; it examines the assumptions and 
general ideas upon which the business in hand rests, but the spirit 
of complacency sets to work with no doubts and without preliminary 
investigation. Ultimately criticism is the spirit of life, and com- 
placency of death. 

At the present moment, we are on the whole rather more complacent 
than self-critical. At first sight this may seem to be a false inter- 
pretation of this generation. There is surely much asking of ques- 
tions, restlessness, and rejection of old distinctions. But it is not in 
the main a movement toward ‘the Good’ in Dr. Bosanquet’s sense. 
It is not self-criticism of a serious or vital character. While Dr. 
Bosanquet is attributing to us some measure of divine discontent, 
an unceasing effort for improvement, a stout courage to follow the 
argument wherever it leads, we are actually showing to a regrettable 
extent a willingness to rest in mere first impression or subjective 
opinion and an indifference to our jobs. For example, a discussion 
is often cut short by some such dictum as this: “I don’t believe any- 
body knows anything about it. Nothing that we read or hear can 
be trusted, so there is really no use in arguing;” or ‘“That’s the way 
it appears to you; it seems different to me, and there we are!” The 
churches are saying; ‘There is no sense in bothering about theology. 
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Distinctions based on it are pretty artificial." The assumption 
underlying the elective system in colleges is that what subject a 
person studies doesn’t really matter. Anything iseducation. Phrases 
like the following are often applied to practical endeavor: “It doesn’t 
pay to work indefinitely at a thing;”’ “‘ That is all that can be expected;” 
“What difference does it make?” ‘Everyone to his own taste.” 
We tolerate slovenly performance in the making of houses and gar- 
ments because they serve the immediate occasion. The eye is on 
some particular need close at hand; too little of a disinterested love 
of work well done animates present practice. 

It is exactly when minds do not feel the stirring of the spirit of 
self-criticism and are complacent and tolerant that they look for 
‘another world’ in the vicious sense—the sense in which, as Dr. 
Bosanquet tells us, we must not take Plato. The indolent man 
looks for some magic to supply him with perfect conditions of an easy 
life Along with the lack of correction of self and of will goes a 
plaintive request for a new heaven and a new earth quite disconnected 
from this. Working-men and clerks who will not put effort into 
their daily work will ask boldly for an improvement of their lot from 
the outside. Students hope to get truth by the easy road of some 
‘stimulus’ or ‘method’ instead of by the hard way of study and 
investigation. Pious churchmen forget the necessarily arduous 
character of the religious life as expressed in the old hymn: “ Must 
I be carried to the skies, On flowery beds of easy, While others fought 
to win the prize?’’ We seem sometimes to think that the virtue of 
temperance may be cheaply had by legislation, that health may be 
secured by the study of hygiene, and that human welfare may be 
increased by the simple expedient of increasing wages. We need to 
learn the wholesome lesson that all things excellent are as difficult as 
they are rare. When we have learned this lesson, we shall, both as 
philosophers and as plain men, of a surety “apprehend much more 
truth.” 


KATHERINE FE, GILBERT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


1 See the interpretation of Syndicalism in “Realism and Politics’’ by J. W. 
Scott, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XVIII. Syndicalists, he says, 
are people who “‘lie back on the running flood, spread their sails to the winds of 
God, and await the splendid catastrophe” (p. 237). 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Commentary to Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ By NORMAN 
Kemp SmiTH. London, Macmillan and Co., 1918.—pp. Ixi, 615. 


“Kemp Smith,” a colleague remarked to me after inspecting this 
book, ‘“‘ Kemp Smith seems to have put America on the map in History 
of Philosophy.” Allowing for the slang, this is precisely what Professor 
Smith has done. No competent reader will doubt for a moment 
that he has here before him a work of first-rate scholarship, a contri- 
bution to the historical study of philosophy which not only takes 
front rank among commentaries on Kant written in the English 
language, but which, alike for thoroughness of detail, soundness of 
judgment, and originality of interpretation, may well be placed side 
by side with the best work of Vaihinge-, Adickes, and other German 
scholars. 

At the end of his Preface (p. ix) Kemp Smith himself suggests that 
some readers will use his Commentary rather for its systematic dis- 
cussion of Kant’s teaching, others rather as an accompaniment to 
their study of the text. A reviewer cannot do better than try to 
estimate Kemp Smith’s achievement in both these respects. The 
sorting out has been made easy for him by the fact that the headings of 
all sections of systematic discussion are printed in italics. Besides, 
there is a systematic Introduction of some sixty pages, dealing with 
Kant’s method of composing the Critique, with his relation to Hume 
and Leibniz, and with a number of general problems. A still fuller 
discussion of Kant’'s relation to his predecessors is to be found in 
Appendix B (pp. 583-606). 

The most important characteristic of Kemp Smith as an inter- 
preter of Kant’s text is his emancipation from the Hegelian bias of 
Green, Caird, and Watson. Like almost all other commentators 
(with the exception of Adickes and Henry Sidgwick) he acknowledges 
that the Critique, especially when its two editions are compared, 
presents no single, harmonious, self-consistent doctrine, but rather a 
struggle of incompatible tendencies. Like almost all the others he 
realizes that the interpreter’s chief difficulty is to decide which of 
these tendencies to acclaim as the genuinely ‘critical’ and ‘trans- 
cendental’ one, as Kant’s novel and epoch-making contribution to 
philosophy. The whole reading of the Critique turns on this choice. 

395 
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As against Schopenhauer, Kemp Smith holds that the second edition 
marks an advance, not a retrogression. In other words, he identifies 
Kant's distinctively critical thought with the ‘ phenomenalist’ rather 
than with the ‘subjectivist’ tendency. As against most other critics, 
on the other hand, he holds that the ‘subjective deduction’ of the 
categories in the first edition is essential to Kant’s argument, and that 
the elimination of it, in the second edition, was a mistake. As 
against all commentators who treat Kant merely as the forerunner 
of Hegel, he insists—rightly, as I think,—that this line of interpreta- 
tion misses or distorts what is most characteristic in Kant’s point 
of view and results. In general, he presents Kant as struggling to 
free himself, with varying success, on the one hand from the dogmatic 
rationalism of Leibniz, and, on the other, from the ‘subjectivism’ 
which, by limiting knowledge in the first instance to ‘ideas in the mind,’ 
makes the knowledge of physical objects, or, in other words, the 
empirical distinction between material things and minds, or selves, at 
best highly problematical. The conflict between Kant’s ‘phenomenal- 
ism,’ for which the outer world and the inner world are alike ‘appear- 
ances,’ i. ¢., objects of scientific study on the basis of experience, and 
the ‘subjectivism’ which shuts up the mind within the circle of its 
own ideas, conceived merely as mental states or occurrences, domi- 
nates according to Kemp Smith the Analytic. The Dialectic derives 
a corresponding dramatic interest from the fluctuating fortunes of 
the ‘idealist’ and the ‘sceptical’ views of the function of reason. 
“On the Idealist interpretation Reason is a metaphysical faculty, 
revealing to us the phenomenal character of experience, and outlining 
possibilities such as may perhaps be established on moral grounds. 
From the sceptical standpoint, on the other hand, Reason gives ex- 
pression to what may be only our subjective preference for unity and 
system in the ordering of experience. According to the one, the 
criteria of truth and reality are bound up with the Ideas; according 
to the other, sense-experience is the standard by which the validity 
even of the Ideas must ultimately be judged " (p. 560). 

Following Vaihinger, Kemp Smith maintains that the correct 
analysis of the text, and of the development of Kant’s thought, re- 
quires the recognition that the Critique is composed of many strata of 
MS. written at different times over a period of more than ten years, 
and that the order of the sections, as they now stand in the text, 
is not the order of composition or the order of the development of 
Kant’s thought. Large sections of the Dialectic, especially the ar- 
gument about the antinomies, can be shown to be of early origin 
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and only ‘semi-critical’ in purport. Some of the central passages in 
the Analytic, on the other hand, are just as evidently of late com- 
position, and one or two even appear to have been inserted only on 
the very eve of publication. Hence, occasionally, analysis must take 
a passage to pieces by sentences, in order to disentangle the original 
draft from additions made to harmonize it with other portions of the 
text. This explains the ‘crazy-quilt’ effect which Kant’s exposition 
at times produces. This also gives unrivalled opportunity for what 
Kemp Smith happily calls “detective genius in the field of scholarship” 
(p. 202). 

As regards the details of the analysis, every student of Kant is 
sure to have his own special list of knotty points and to turn first to 
the sections in which Kemp Smith deals with these. No reviewer 
can here hope to hit off every taste, and I shall, therefore, content 
myself with noting, more or less at random, some of the many 
excellent things which have impressed me, personally, most. In 
the opening pages, the explanatory comments on Kant’s technical 
terms, and, where necessary, on key-phrases or -sentences in the text, 
are excellent. I am tempted to instance the discussion of the various 
senses of “possibility’’ (pp. 50-52); the distinction between “im- 
manent” and “transcendent” metaphysics, as applied, e. g., on p. 
66, to the elucidation of what Kant means by a priori judgments in 
“pure natural science”; the long note on “appearance” and 
“form of appearance” (pp. 83-98). Nor ought the correct in- 
terpretation (which, with the exception of Watson, all other com- 
mentators have missed) of Kant’s ‘Copernican Revolution’ to be 
forgotten (pp. 22-25). Kemp Smith is right in charging the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding to “our neglect of the scientific classics.” 
A reference to Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus clears up the puzzle 
at once. However, in singling out S. Alexander by quotation as a 
typical offender, Kemp Smith ought at least to have pointed out 
that Alexander has since admitted his mistake in print, having, in 
fact, been converted by Kemp Smith’s own explanation, a few years 
ago, of the correct interpretation in a note in Mind. 

On pp. 40, 41, the argument should be noted that Kant’s doctrine 
of pure @ priori intuition, as supplying the basis of mathematical 
science, is a survival from a pre-critical period in Kant's thought 
(being found in writings of the years 1764, 1769, and 1770), and that, 
in part through Schopenhauer’s praise of it, its importance in the 
Critique has been overrated, and its incompatibility with the genuinely 
‘critical’ sections of the Analytic overlooked. The long section 
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(pp. 202-331) on the Deduction contains, both from the historical 
and from the systematic points of view, the very kernel of Kemp 
Smith’s interpretation of Kant. Here he has done some brilliant 
‘detective’ work on his own account. He supports Vaihinger’s analysis 
of the present text of the Deduction into four distinct strata, by recog- 
nizing the concept of the “transcendental object” as pre-critical, 
and as characteristic exclusively of the earliest stratum in the De- 
duction and of early passages in the Dialectic and elsewhere. It 
is closely connected with the ‘subjectivist’ tendency in Kant’s 
thought which Kemp Smith interprets as being in process of 
slow transformation into the genuinely critical ‘ phenomenalism.” 
I quote from the summary of his argument. The doctrine of the 
transcendental object, he writes, ‘contains no trace of the teaching 
of the objective deduction of the first and second editions or of the 
teaching of the refutation of idealism in the second edition. It 
closely resembles Mill’s doctrine of the permanent possibilities of 
sensation, and is almost equally subjectivist in character. As already 
noted, it also lies open to the further objection that it involves an 
illegitimate application of the categories to things in themselves. As 
Kant started from the naive and natural assumption that reference of 
representations to objects must be their reference to things in them- 
selves, he also took over the current Cartesian view that it is by an 
inference in terms of the category of causality that we advance from 
a representation to its cause. The thing in itself is regarded as the 
sole true substance and as the real cause of everything which happens 
in the natural world. Appearances, being representations merely, 
are wholly transitory and completely inefficacious. Not only, there- 
fore, are the categories regarded as valid of things in themselves, 
they are also declared to have no possible application to phenomena. 
Sense appearances do not, on this view, constitute the mechanical 
world of the natural sciences; they have a purely subjective, more or 
less epiphenomenal, existence in the mind of each separate observer" 
(pp. 217-218). 

A contention of this sort can, of course, be thoroughly tested out 
only by a searching re-consideration of the relevant passages in all 
their bearings. But Kemp Smith has undoubtedly made out a very 
strong prima facie case for his view, and I shall be surprised if his 
argument does not gain universal acceptance. It may be worth 
while to set down the four strata in the Deduction by way of showing, 
in a striking example, how much this close textual analysis, supported 
by references to the Reflexionen and Lose Blatter, can do to disentangle 
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the confusions of the argument as it stands. The first stage is that 
of the transcendental object without codperation of the categories; 
the second is that of the categories, without codperation of the pro- 
ductive imagination; the third is that of the productive imagination 
without the threefold transcendental synthesis; the fourth is that of 
this latter synthesis. As I have already pointed out, Kemp Smith, 
in opposition to many other commentators, attaches great importance 
to the doctrine of the threefold synthesis (‘subjective deduction’) 
which is necessary, in his view, to Kant’s argument because our ex- 
periences form a temporal series the subjective changes in which 
have to be distinguished from the objective changes in phenomena, 
apprehension of which they none the less mediate (pp. 234-245). 
A typically excellent piece of scholarship is to be found in the analysis 
and comparison of the seven different statements of Kant’s refutation 
of idealism, found in the two editions of the Critique and in the Pro- 
legomena (pp. 298 ff.). Here is the place, too, for bearing witness to 
the uniformly illuminating discussions of Kant's relations to his 
predecessors, especially Leibniz, Hume, Berkeley, including the 
vexing question which of the writings of the English thinkers might 
have been read by Kant in translations, and which he actually did 
read. It would appear that he owed much of his knowledge of 
both Hume and Berkeley to Beattie. 

But it is time to turn to the systematic discussions, for, as Kemp 
Smith himself would agree, the ultimate value of all historical study, 
and especially of all textual detective work, must lie in the training 
it affords to the student for a fuller grasp of the problem on its merits. 
The “‘General”’ section of the Introduction gives a brief statement of 
what Kemp Smith holds to be the systematic outcome of Kant’s 
critical philosophy, when interpreted in terms of present-day theory, 
and we shall not be far wrong in guessing that this statement, at the 
same time, represents Kemp Smith’s own philosophical position. 
Here is one of the key-passages: ‘‘ Kant teaches that experience in all 
its embodiments and in each of its momentary states can be analyzed 
into an endlessly variable material and a fixed set of relational ele- 
ments. And as no one of the relational factors can be absent without 
at once nullifying all the others, they together constitute what 
must be regarded as the determining form and structure of every 
mental process that is cognitive in character. Awareness, that is 
to say, is identical with the act of judgment, and therefore involves 
everything that a judgment, in its distinction from any mere associa- 
tion of ideas, demands for its possibility” (pp. xxxiv-v). Having 
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myself held for many years that the theory of judgment of 
idealistic logicians, like Bradley and Bosanquet, can be traced 
straight back to Kant, and that their logic is the direct de- 
scendant of Kant’s ‘transcendental logic’ (except that it is indebted 
to Hegel, on the one hand, and to psychology, on the other, for an 
evolutionary point of view in the study of judgment-forms), I find 
myself, naturally, in complete agreement with an interpretation of 
Kant which recognizes the central position of judgment. Hence I 
agree also that Kant rather than Hegel is the founder of the Coherence 
Theory of truth (pp. xxxvii and p. 36). I am not quite so ready to 
agree, however, that the description of knowledge (aliter “‘con- 
sciousness,” “‘ judgment”’) as ‘“‘awareness of meaning” (e. g., pp. xxxiv 
and xli) is preferable to Kant’s own phrase, “consciousness of objects" 
(i. e., judgment affirming an object to be real). 

A very interesting point, in support of which Kemp Smith advances 
much plausible argument, is that Kant’s transcendental method is, 
at bottom, nothing but the hypothetical method of the natural sci- 
ences (p. xxxviii). This means that actual experience, i. ¢., judgments 
affirming a real world perceptible by the senses, is Kant’s datum, and 
that the factors or “‘conditions’’ of its “ possibility’ are postulated 
in order to explain the actual result, and are verified by their success 
in doing so. Now, if I have not misunderstood Kemp Smith com- 
pletely, he holds that Kant’s theory involves two sets of presupposi- 
tions or postulates, one logical, the other metaphysical. This view 
seems to me both original and important, and I will try to state it 
more fully. As regards the logical presuppositions, they concern espe- 
cially the a priori factor, the importance of which in judgments Kant, 
as a rationalist, stoutly maintains. In fact, in his treatment of the 
@ priori he proves himself a distinctly novel kind of rationalist. He 
denies Leibniz’s view that the a priori can be logically demonstrated 
as a necessity of thought: @ priori principles are not self-evident and 
‘analytic.’ He denies equally Hume's view that they are instinctive 
beliefs guided in their application by associations of ideas. His own 
view is that their validity can be justified only by showing them to be 
indispensable presuppositions of the judgments in which the ‘“em- 
pirical reality’’ of the objects of physical science and psychology is 
affirmed. In respect of the metaphysical presuppositions, Kemp 
Smith construes a sharp antithesis between Kant and Hegel. For 
Hegel, “consciousness knows itself in its ultimate nature" (p. xlv). 
For Kant, self-consciousness is merely ‘the representation of that 
which is the condition of all unity” (p. 328). Again, ‘‘ Kant’s critical 
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philosophy does not profess to prove that it is self-consciousness, or 
apperception, or a transcendental ego, or anything describable in 
kindred terms which ultimately renders experience possible. The 
most that we can legitimately postulate, as nominally conditioning 
experience, are ‘syntheses’ (themselves, in their generative character, 
not definable) in accordance with the categories. For only upon the 
completion of such syntheses do consciousness of self and conscious- 
ness of objects come to exist” (p. 261). Thus the fact of experience, 
in its cognitive character, throws no light on the question whether the 
self is a spiritual, immortal personality. The generative conditions 
of self-consciousness (by which, we must remember, we are to mean 
judgments about the self and affirming its reality) “‘ may, for all that 
we can prove to the contrary, be of a non-conscious and non-personal 
nature’’ (p. 262). Indeed the noumenal factors or activities generative 
of consciousness are not presented to it, fall in this sense outside it, 
and can be determined only by inferential reasoning (pp. 263, 264). 
They remain shrouded in obscurity. No doubt, Kant never aban- 
doned his personal belief, which he shared with Leibniz, in the reality 
of the spiritual self, and tries to vindicate its legitimacy by an analysis 
of the moral consciousness. But he always maintains “‘a pluralistic 
distinction between the intellectual and moral categories” (p. xlv), 
and therewith between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality,’ whereas Hegel 
tries to establish a ‘monism’ in which nature ranks as a lower category 
finding its ‘truth’ in man’s spiritual life. That this represents 
closely the position actually reached by Kant, especially its sceptical 
strain, must, I think, be conceded. But I cannot feel as sure as 
Kemp Smith apparently does, that on the merits of the issue the 
advantage lies with Kant rather than with Hegel. However, a 
review is not the place for arguing so difficult a point. In any case, 
Kemp Smith has given us a reading of the place and function of self- 
consciousness in Kant’s theory of knowledge which is not only highly 
novel and challenging, but which also, if established, would go far 
to remove the difficulties that, on the usual interpretations, beset 
the “transcendental unity of apperception,” especially in its relation 
to particular minds. 

Of the many corollaries of this view, I will draw the attention of 
Kant-students to only one which is of great interest in itself, and closely 
connected with the distinction between ‘subjectivism’ and ‘phe- 
nomenalism.’ Sensations, so Kemp Smith believes Kant to teach, 
have a twofold origin, noumenal and mechanical. In the latter 
respect they are the effects of physical stimuli operating on sense- 
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organs and brain. In the former respect, they are due “to the 
affection by things in themselves of those factors in the noumenal 
conditions of the self which correspond to ‘sensibility’’’ (p. 276). 
As mechanically caused, sensations are on the same plane as other 
appearances. As noumenally caused, they supply the material, or 
‘given manifold,’ of those syntheses through which alone appearances 
come to be apprehended. Here is a typical passage summarizing 
the contrast: “From the subjectivist’s point of view the synthetic 
activities consist of the various cognitive processes of the individual 
mind, and the given manifold consists of the sensations aroused by 
material bodies acting upon the special senses. From the objective 
or phenomenalist standpoint the synthetic processes are of noumenal 
character, and the given manifold is similarly viewed as being due 
to noumenal agencies acting, not upon the sense-organs, which as 
appearances are themselves noumenally conditioned, but upon what 
may be called the ‘outer sense’”’ (p. 275). What Kemp Smith is 
most concerned to maintain is apparently two things. One is the 
distinction between appearances and things in themselves, which he 
praises Kant for substituting for the Cartesian dualism of mind and 
matter (p. 280). At the same time, he maintains that things in 
themselves, or the noumenal conditions of consciousness, remain in 
a very genuine sense unknowable, and may not even be mental at all 
(p. 277). The second point is that, on this view, consciousness of 
objects and consciousness of self are céordinate on the same phe- 
nomenal level. Or, to put it otherwise, physical things and the 
minds which psychology studies are alike appearances, known in 
the same direct way. ‘ Material existences are known with the same 
immediacy as the subjective states"’ (p. 281). Material and mental 
phenomena thus form together a single objective order of causally 
interconnected existences, in a single cosmic time and a single cosmic 
space. “Subjective states do not run parallel with the objective 
system of natural existences, nor are they additional to it. For they 
do not constitute our consciousness of nature; they are themselves 
part of the natural order which consciousness reveals” (p. 279). In 
fact, it is only as elements in this natural order that mental states 
can have assigned to them the privacy which distinguishes them from 
the public character of material things. In short, as Bradley would 
say, minds and bodies are both “ideal constructions"’ within the ideal 
construction of “nature.”” And, of course,a mind which is the pro- 
duct of such a construction cannot be the mind, if we are to call it 
a mind at all, which does the constructing. Something like this 
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appears to be what Kemp Smith is ascribing to Kant. Mind or 
consciousness as appearance is the product of a synthesis, and cannot 
be identical with the consciousness, if consciousness it is, which does 
the synthesizing. But what precisely is the nature of that which does 
the synthesizing, “constitutes a problem, the complete data of which 
are not at our disposal”’ (p. 280). 

Seeing that Kemp Smith leaves the matter there, it is, I think, 
a pity that he has not allowed his interest in the systematic problem 
to carry him on into a discussion of some of the modern realist thinkers, 
who not only have been wrestling with many of these problems, 
but who have in several instances developed their views through 
direct and explicit criticism of Kant’s arguments. The complete ab- 
sence of any reference to H. A. Prichard’s Kant’s Theory of Knowledge 
is especially noteworthy in this connection. Kemp Smith, it is 
easy to guess, does not think much of this, or any other, neo-realist, 
but I, for one, regret that he has not, in the context of his systematic 
discussions, taken the opportunity to deal with some of the neo- 
realist criticisms of Kant’s theory of knowledge. 

I am tempted to conclude with a general reflection. With a few 
notable exceptions American students of philosophy are more keenly 
interested in the systematic than in the historical approach to their 
subject. They tend to be more at home in the latest novelty by a 
contemporary writer than in the great master-pieces of the classical 
periods. Under the spell of ‘research’ and ‘progress,’ they attach 
more importance to attacking new problems, or offering new solutions 
for old problems, than to seeking to learn by sympathetic study what 
thinkers of the past have to teach us on problems which are ever 
fresh because they are always with us. The spirit of a pioneering 
people, exploring and conquering a ‘New World’, reappears in the 
intellectual outlook of American philosophers. Their strength and 
their weakness is that of American civilization generally—enterprise 
and boldness without much historical background; a forward-looking, 
forward-straining attitude, unhampered, but also unhelped and 
unilluminated, by the sense of a rich past. In such an intellectual 
environment men who, like Kemp Smith, give the best of their very 
high abilities to the history of philosophy, fulfill a singularly im- 
portant function. Their learning helps to keep us all in living con- 
tact with the great thinkers of the past. Princeton is fortunate among 
American universities in having this contact with Plato through 
Paul Elmer More, and with Kant through Norman Kemp Smith. 

R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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The Origin of Consciousness. By CHARLES AuGUsTUS STRONG. 

London, Macmillan & Co., 1918.—pp. viii, 330. 

The present volume by Professor Strong is a fulfillment of his 
promise, made in his earlier work, Why the Mind Has a Body, to an- 
swer certain difficulties concerning consciousness which formed a 
hindrance in the minds of many to the acceptance of panpsychism. 
It is, then, a thorough study of the exact nature of consciousness, 
controlled by the purpose to show that psychical mind-stuff is the 
substance of the physical world and that cognition, feeling and will 
can be explained as functions of the organized psyche. 

It is seldom, in these days, that we find an example of such persistent 
concentration upon a theory. In reading the book I was constantly 
impressed with the feeling that philosophy was here measurably 
approaching the method of science. Exact distinctions are drawn, 
and careful analyses are made; and the whole process of advance is 
cumulative and empirical. Whether the reader agrees with the 
various steps or not, he cannot but regard the framework as, itself, 
a contribution. Specific problems are raised and specific answers 
given. There is no tendency to dwell in vague generalities, no sug- 
gestion of mere impressionism. He is so assured of the truth of his 
position that he welcomes objections. The book is obviously the 
product of prolonged and intense reflection upon all the aspects of 
the mind-body problem. 

It has evidently been Professor Strong’s experience—as it has been 
my own—that this problem requires an interpretation of the empirical 
facts in the light of a definite theory of knowledge. What peculiarly 
interests me is that his theory of knowledge approximates to my own. 
It is a form of critical realism. And it has always been my persuasion 
that the metaphysics of a thinker would be the expression of scientific 
facts as these are codrdinated and illumined by a definite theory of 
knowledge. Am I forced to accept panpsychism? That has been 
the question uppermost in my mind while assimilating this suggestive 
volume. 

The book divides into four parts. The first part is introductory; 
the second concerns itself with the problem of cognition; the third 
with the unity of mind; and the fourth with mental plurality and 
diversity. The major portion of the book is devoted to epistemology, 
and only in the last third is panpsychism defended in detail. 

In the preliminary chapter, the author points out the difference 
between his present position and that held by him in his earlier work. 
“Thus, in my former book, I had two series or planes of objects, one 
behind the other, one given to the mind and the other existing outside 
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it, and my doctrine may be described as having been idealism with 
representation. I now see that if the outside objects are that to 
which we adjust our relations—if perception is a function existing 
primarily for the sake of action, and providing information about 
external things in order that we may act suitably with regard to them— 
the external things and they alone are entitled to be called ‘objects,’ 
the objects of perception; and not the less so because we do not per- 
ceive them in all cases exactly as they are.’ In short, he now holds 
that the physical thing is alone the object of both perception and 
intellection, and that knowledge is direct. To use his former ter- 
minology, things-in-themselves are knowable. Of course, this means 
that he has relinquished Kantianism completely. 

The reader will probably find some difficulty in getting a clear idea 
of the terminology Professor Strong employs. Let me therefore 
give the gist of his notion of the mechanism of cognition and attach 
his terms to the factors. 

We perceive things, but we do not always perceive things as they 
are. Perceptual error is possible. And it is possible because cog- 
nition is not an intuition but an exhibition of things by means of a 
datum. Naive realism maintains that the physical thing itself is 
given, while idealism holds that only mental contents are given. This 
new form of realism asserts that only essences are given, while the 
physical thing is known in terms of the essence imputed to it by the 
percipient’s motor reaction to the stimulus coming from it. The 
mere givenness of an essence is not knowledge—to suppose so is the 
mistake of idealism, on the one hand, and of neo-realism, on the other. 
The object is affirmed and known in terms of the imputed datum. 
Representative realism makes the mistake of supposing that the 
essence is the first object of cognition and that the physical object is 
inferred and known later upon the basis of this first act of cognition. 
We must proclaim that the physical thing is the first and only object 
of cognition; and that it is affirmed instinctively and is not inferred 
in some mysterious way. 

It may be well to give my own reaction to this teaching. That 
the physical object is affirmed rather than intuited has been one of 
my contentions. It was for this reason that I designated my position 
non-apprehensional realism. Knowledge of the physical world is 
not either a direct intuition or a copy of the physical realm. It is 
knowledge in terms of a datum aroused in the mind and referred to 
the object. We are aware of the datum and know the object. And 
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this brings me to a point upon which I am inclined to criticize Pro- 
fessor Strong. He does not seem to me to distinguish clearly enough 
between perceptual knowledge and critical knowledge. In fact, so 
desirous is he of stressing the directness of knowledge that he tends 
to drop into something closely resembling naive realism. The essence 
imputed to the object affirmed is, he asserts again and again, the 
essence of the object, the essence embodied in the object. I must 
confess that I am not certain what he means by these expressions. 
He should have explained them more fully. 

It is with some hesitation that I indicate another point of difference 
between his epistemology and my own. His book is clearly the pro- 
duction of a psychologist trained in introspection. But it appears 
to me that Professor Strong does not do justice to the recent stress 
in psychology upon meanings and imageless thought. Let me ex- 
plain. 

Consciousness is used by him in the epistemological sense of given- 
ness, that is, awareness. It is his contention that givenness is not 
given, that there is no diaphanous consciousness which terminates 
upon the essence and is given with it. It is clear that he is attacking 
Moore's teaching. With this attack I, for one, heartily agree. Con- 
sciousness is not mingled with the essence given. When I perceive 
this book before me, the essence, ‘a brown oblong book,’ is given; 
but there is not another element, called consciousness, given. From 
this conclusion, he passes to the assertion that the given-essence or 
datum in terms of which we perceive the object is a purely logical 
entity. And it is in this connection that he introduces his vehicular 
theory. Psychical states are the vehicles of essences.. An essence 
isa universal. It is notin space and time. Particularity comes from 
the practical attitude of affirmation. “It may be asked how two 
psychic states so different as a sensation and the corresponding mental 
image can be the vehicle for givenness of the same essence. For it 
cannot be doubted that the essences given when I see an object and 
when I imagine the same object are the same. The answer depends on 
realizing, first, that the essence is a mere intent, not a sensible fact, 
and, secondly, that it is brought before the mind not by the psychic 
state alone but also by the practical attitude. . . What makes es- 
sences the same is, after all, our reacting to the objects as the same.” 

Now is not Professor Strong developing in his own way something 
of what Woodworth means by imageless thought and what Pillsbury 
means by types? But these gentlemen are psychologists and would 
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not for a moment proclaim their thoughts and types logical entities. 
As against the old sensationalism, the vehicular theory seems to me a 
distinct advance, but I am very skeptical of this carrying of logical 
entities by psychical states. In fact, I find it difficult to understand 
the conception of logic. There is something of the same mystery 
here as in Bradley’s notion of meanings as detaching themselves from 
images. Let me quote Woodworth’s Presidential Address: “I call 
it (my theory), for lack of a better name, the mental reaction theory, 
or perhaps the perceptual reaction theory. Its basic idea is that a 
percept is an inner reaction to sensation. I call it a mental reaction 
to distinguish it from the motor reaction which several psychologists 
have put forward as being important in attention, perception, associa- 
tion and the like; for it appears to me that these suggestions, while 
on the right track in insisting that reaction is dynamically important, 
have mistaken the locus of the reaction, and so are unable to account 
for the conscious content that appears in these mental activities.’ 
If something of this sort were adopted, the content of perception 
could be regarded as psychical and not as a logical entity. 

Cognition is, then, a function of the organism, especially of the 
psyche. It is not an intuition, and can be explained in an evolutionary 
way. Let me stress my agreement with the writer on this point. 
I hope his clear analysis will call attention to the possibility of a 
realism which does justice to the motives which break down naive 
realism. 

It is obvious that this gnostic realism presses new problems upon the 
panpsychist. The majority of panpsychists have been phenomenalists 
and so were able to interpret things-in-themselves by analogy with 
the psychical which remained the sole stuff experienced. But a 
gnostic physical realist must prove a harmony between the psychical 
and the physical as known. Otherwise, he cannot make the identi- 
fication that panpsychism requires. Let us see how our author faces 
this task. 

In the preliminary chapter where he is recording his shift in out- 
look, he suggests that it may be necessary to “lessen somewhat our 
conception of the adequacy of introspection and to conclude that, if 
it does not mis-present, it to some extent fails completely to present, 
the psychic reality."” Thus there is a marked swing toward a one- 
substance theory. He refuses to accept materialism because a psychic 
character clearly appears in the object of introspection. 

A realistic interpretation of introspection supplements the realistic 
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theory of external perception. Here, again, we meet the vehicular 
theory. We know introspectively by primary memory, which fur- 
nishes the psychical basis for the essence which exhibits the past 
psychical state. Since the vehicle is like the object, the cognition is 
probably very adequate. “ The principle underlying this proof of 
the adequacy of introspection is that, the more nearly the vehicle is 
like the object, the more fitted it will be to produce a given-essence 
rendering the object truly.”” 

The feeling or psychic state is independent of our cognition of it, 
of its being felt. Consciousness is not a part of its nature. Its being 
does not involve awareness on our part. In this connection, I would 
suggest that, perhaps, the author does not lay sufficient stress upon 
the subject side of cognition, upon experiencing. There is somewhat 
too much stress upon the knowledge-attitude. One gets the impres- 
sion that the present is experientially the darkest moment. 

In cognition, what is discriminated in an essence depends upon 
our powers of discrimination. ‘‘What we perceive introspectively 
may be only an ‘extract’ from the total object, a summary view of 
it, like that which we have of a crowd when we are some distance 
away.’ This point is important, for it is upon it that Professor 
Strong depends for his faith that psychic states are comparable to 
the brain. “Do feelings not only consist of parts that are intro- 
spectively discoverable, but of parts smaller still that are undis- 
coverable, and so on indefinitely? Is feeling really as composite as 
matter?’* The argument leads to the position that simple qualities, 
even, are not ultimate. And I think that we enter here upon the 
weakness of panpsychism. The physical analogy is at work. There 
must be a one-to-one correspondence between matter as known and 
feeling. 

I have lingered over the main argument of the book, but my selec- 
tion must not convey the impression that there are not many other 
features of significance. Thus he takes up the question of the unity 
of mind under such headings as:—Memory and Personal Identity, 
The Perception of Change, Mental Synthesis, The Momentary 
Psychic State. In these chapters the argument is very adroitly 
directed against any unitary soul. The analyses are radical and in 
my opinion essentially sound. 

A very readable epilogue is appended, entitled Fate and Free Will. 
Empirical freedom is distinguished from speculative freedom. Only 

1 Page 232. 

2 Page 232. 

* Page 308. 
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empirical freedom is essential to morality. We have here a protest 
against the ‘block’ universe. 

The Origin of Consciousness shows the influence of William James to 
whom it is dedicated. Yet the originality of Professor Strong is 
everywhere present. It has helped me to clarify my thoughts on 
many points and forced me to defend my own prepossessions. It 
can safely be recommended to the philosophical public as one of the 
most stimulating books of recent years. It is a warning that both 
neo-realist and idealist must be prepared to meet a new antagonist 
in the coming years. 


Roy Woop SELLARs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Good Man and the Good. An Introduction to Ethics. By Mary 
Wuiton CaLkrins. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918.— 
pp. xx, 219. 

In this introduction to ethics, Miss Calkins proposes to present 
ethics not ‘‘as a science of abstractions—of duty, goodness, virtue, 
or values—but as the science of the dutiful, the good, the virtuous 
man and his object. Thus concretely conceived, ethics is an inevi- 
table outlet of psychology and an essential source of sociological 
science "’ (p vii.). She analyzes the various descriptive interpreta- 
tions of the good man, “the good,” the virtuous man, the socially 
virtuous man, to resolve their contradictions in a conception of the 
good man as one who identifies the good with the community, a 
community that is inclusive of himself as of all selves,—the universal 
community. It is in this conclusion that the argument culminates, 
and at each step it is enforced by insistence on the superficiality of 
other conflict breeding interpretations. 

The conflicts considerered are the age old ethical conflicts; they 
are set forth and criticized with the simplicity appropriate to an 
introductory treatment. One hopes that even the elementary student, 
wondering that such stubborn issues yield so readily to treatment, 
will submit the treatment to the careful scrutiny the author would 
desire. 

The consciousness of obligation is revealed as a paradoxical complex, 
uniting as it does a sense of compulsion and of freedom in a conscious- 
ness of self-compulsion. Since a man as he grows in goodness may 
have less and less sense of inner compulsion so that the sense of obliga- 
tion is but transitory, and is, moreover, at no moment, the whole 
moral experience, moral experience is never merely a consciousness 
of duty; it is a consciousness of duty with some object. Though 
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the object varies among different people the moral experience has 
two invariable characteristics. It involves not merely doing but 
willing to do, and what is to be willed is the good. A distinction 
must be made between bodily activity and will though the latter is 
normally followed by the former—”’ a man is constituted a good man 
by the character of his will, or self-activity, and not in virtue either 
of the bodily activity which normally accompanies will or of the ex- 
ternal result of the bodily reaction” (p. 23). In so far as the point 
insisted on is that effect on environment should not in itself bring 
credit or discredit, there can be little objection; but it seems to be 
suggested that the will, effectual or not, is sufficient warrant of the 
morality of an action. It is perhaps not fair to say that Miss Calkins 
implies that good intentions are in themselves moral, but certainly 
the brief treatment here is a refusal to grapple with the problem,— 
a refusal we cannot willingly accept. 

A significant characteristic of the will is that it is individualizing; 
in willing a man knows the volition “as one which only he can achieve, 
the duty as one which no other can do” (p. 24). When he acts unre- 
flectively in conformity with group customs and laws he is not acting 
morally, for he is not actuated by an awareness of himself as a unique 
individual. The interesting consequence of this is that behavior 
the opposite of which would be bad is not necessarily good; you are 
not a good man because you of course do not steal. 

The good which is the object of will has now to be considered. 
What is ‘the good’ as distinguished from things that are merely 
good? It has been finally defined by Aristotle as “that which is 
willed for its own sake.” ‘The good’ is the supreme object of will, 
and, moreover, whether happiness or wisdom or benevolence, it is 
personal. But despite fair agreement as to its general nature, the 
specific objects of the good will may be pleasure for one man, indi- 
vidual perfection for another, social harmony for a third. If a man 
genuinely chooses any of these as supreme and self-sufficient, the 
measure of his morality is the measure of his devotion. Such an 
estimate of men, permitting as it does to each bis own moral standard, 
does not, however, involve a subjective ethics, for while we may and 
do count men as good or bad according as they serve their own moral 
ends, we still pass a judgment on their ends that is independent of 
our estimate of the men;—and pass in our discussion from moral 
psychology to ethics: “for moral psychology, amplified by the critical 
estimate of concepts of the good, widens out into the normative science 
of ethics”’ (p. 39). Surely then the permiss.on just given to estimate 
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men as good or bad independently of the ends they serve has been, 
aside from other considerations, premature, for in psychology these 
distinctions have no place. 

There follows a critical account of various conceptions of the good. 
Both egoism and altruism—devotion to self, devotion to others, as 
the proper moral object—are challenged as arbitrary limitations of 
the object of moral loyalty. Can any object of moral loyalty escape 
some such challenge? None but the universal community, the com- 
munity which includes along with all other selves the self that wills. 
But perhaps the defect of this object lies in the very lack of a conven- 
ient narrowness; perhaps the object is too vast to be psychologically 
a possible object of will. Moreover loyalty to it may be incompatible 
with proper loyalty to one’s own individuality. But loyalty to a 
group is a common human experience, and always such group loyalties 
tend to overflow into wider embracing groups in such a manner that 
there seems no reason to limit the possibility of loyalty to any group 
short of the universe of selves “of which all groups of men and all 
individuals are vitally related members”’ (p. 60). To the objection 
that loyalty to the great unity may be at the expense of individuality, 
of inherent value, the answer is that such a criticism rests on the 
conception of individuality not as uniqueness, but as separateness. 
An individual's relations to his fellows are “not external excrescences 
but integral parts of him"’ (p. 64), so that “‘choosing one’s own good 
in disregard of the good of the community discloses itself as an in- 
herently inconsistent policy"’ (p. 64); and, conversely, to deprive and 
deny oneself when large ends of the universe are not at stake is to 
lower one’s value to the community. 

What we have now to determine is what the great community 
finds supremely valuable. Are we to strive for its happiness, its 
knowledge, or its power? Does the hedonist or the non-hedonist 
rightly describe the good? The author criticizes the good proposed 
by each in somewhat the same spirit in which she attacked objects 
of loyalty lesser than the all-inclusive community,—as an arbitrary 
limitation of the good which is needlessly exclusive if it omits any 
experience “which people wish or will for themselves.” 

In turning now to her examination of the virtuous man the author 
admits that there is some cause for the suspicion that theoretical 
ethical conclusions are of little help in moral decisions. They may, 
however, determine one’s general direction; and, moreover, the charge 
should not be pressed against the conclusions so far reached in the 
present work, for we have yet to scrutinize the “specific habitual 
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volitions by means of which men seek to achieve the good,’’"—4i. e¢., 
the virtues. We have yet to undertake the “science of applied ethics.” 
The virtues are defined as “habits of will furthering the good by 
control of instinctive tendencies” in the interest of the universe of 
selves. Moral control neither merely denies nor merely accepts 
any instinctive tendency; it is neither asceticism nor naturalism, 
Seldom either inciting or suppressing any tendency, it modifies to 
preserve all that is not tyrannous or destructive to other tendencies, 
“The material of our vices is, in other words, precisely that of our 
virtues—our instinctive feelings, impulses, reactions—but these are 
uncontrolled by moral habits of willing’’ (p. 90). Indeed, tendencies 
that would seem commendable in themselves, often achieve virtue 
only by combining with tendencies of ill repute. “So, courage in- 
volves the control of instincts which, unmodified, would become 
rashness, on the one hand, cowardice on the other’’ (p. 90). 

The following chapters explain from this point of view all the im- 
portant, well recognized virtues. They are the conspicuous habits 
which secure for the universal community fullness of life, which the 
instinctive tendencies enrich or impoverish as thus transmuted by 
control, or allowed, neglected, to run an independent, destructive 
course. Thought reviews the gain and loss involved in each claim 
of the various instinctive tendencies, and determines means to be 
employed; the role of thought is thus acknowledged, but the treatment 
here is too summary to reveal its significance. 

It might be felt that at points in the course of the discussion moraliz- 
ing gets in the way of exposition of ethical theory, but this is always 
a delicate problem for the writer on ethics; descriptions of the virtues 
and the vices pass only too readily into sermons. The illustrations 
are occasionally somewhat flat,—the obvious historical or the con- 
spicuous contemporary figure or episode; such references are our 
ready aids in the classroom but are somehow distasteful in print. 
It is in the classroom that the work will be especially valuable. The 
beginning student—the general reader as well—will be instructed, 
and stimulated to further thought and inquiry. Though an argu- 
ment in behalf of a particular theory, it is still as the author intends 
an introduction to the study of ethics, for the debatable questions, 
though treated as solved, are clearly amd fairly presented, and the 
tone though that of assured conviction is not dogmatic. 

Epna AsTON SHEARER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Social Process. By Cartes Horton Cootey. New York, Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 1918.—pp. vi, 430. 

This is a text-book of sociology for college students. The slow advance of 
that subject as well as of its elder sister, political economy, to recognition even 
in conservative circles as a proper theme of argumentative discussion and of 
university courses is mirrored in the treatment each has received in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. In the first three editions both subjects were ignored, 
but in the fourth (1810) is a long article on Political Economy, and in the 
eleventh, a century later (1911), there is for the first time a long article on 
Sociology. The transition occurred in the ninth edition (1887) when Ingram’s 
elaborate and much discussed article on Political Economy ended with the 
position that “Economics must be constantly regarded as forming only one 
department of the larger science of sociology.” In the latest edition, Kidd 
claims even more for the science which he champions. He concludes: “It is 
not the human mind which is consciously constructing the social process in 
evolution; it is the social process which is constructing the human mind in 
evolution. This is the ultimate fact which raises sociology to its true position 
as the master science.” 

From this position Professor Cooley, I judge, would dissent to the extent 
of denying that we are dealing here with the social process as a cause and the 
human mind as its effect, and affirming that we have rather to do with a case of 
action and reaction between the two wherein the dependence of each on the 
other is becoming steadily more intricate and intimate. 

Each of these two sciences, economics and sociology, still reveals charac- 
teristics of the type of thought prevalent at the time of its origin. In the 
eighteenth century and the first part of the nineteenth, the usual method of 
scientific investigation was to isolate certain fields so far as possible and study 
them in their separateness. As astronomy was the science of gravitation, or 
chemistry the science of atomic weights, so political economy at first was the 
science of wealth or exchange, or of the economic man. Sociology, too, in its 
early days tried to establish its title to recognition among the sciences by main- 
taining that it was the science of superorganic evolution, or of imitation, or of 
the consciousness of kind. At this stage analysis, to get the facts, followed by a 
synthetic reconstruction, to get the system, was the prevailing method of study. 
But during the latter part of the nineteenth century scientists gradually 
learned that this method was defective, because analysis has no attainable 
limits on reaching which the synthesis may begin. Hence this method is 
being supplemented and in some fields almost supplanted by the tendency to 
look at things in their wholeness, mentally reconstructing the system with the 
help of a comprehending imagination. This tendency appeared in the younger 
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science of sociology much earlier than in economics; it is especially marked in 
recent sociology and few writers exemplify it better than Professor Cooley. 

The present work, envisaging the social process as one whole, culminates in 
its view of progress. Progress, the author says (p. 405), cannot be defined, 
and in the statement he breaks with that analytic dissecting treatment of 
much current economics and the other social sciences which devotes pages to 
meticulous and pedantic discussions of definition. Progress, he adds (p. 406), 
“is essentially a moral category,” and in that statement he tends to break 
down or at least to overstep the boundary line between sociology and ethics. 
Elsewhere (Journal of Political Economy, vol. 26: p. 373) in discussing recent 
economic writings he reénforces this position by saying: “A social science 
which is not also in its central principles an ethical science is unfaithful to its 
deepest responsibility, that of functioning in aid of general progress." So, 
too, “the supreme aim of social science,” we are told (p. 403), “‘is to perceive 
the drama of life,’’ and with this the distinction between art and science is 
shaken if not destroyed. In various passages, and notably in the closing 
chapter on “Art and Social Idealism,” we are told that the idealization of 
society or the state as “the march of God in the world” is in line with the needs 
of human nature, and thus sociology points toward, if it does not culminate 
in, religion. In all these respects Professor Cooley is perhaps the ablest and 
most persuasive American exponent of what Merz has called the synoptic as 
distinguished from the atomistic view of society, life and the universe. 

This reaction against what Cooley in another passage calls the pre-Dar- 
winian spirit of much current economics is healthy and greatly needed. Yet, 
perhaps, at times it is carried too far. Thus, when he explains why sociolo- 
gists center their attention not upon the digging out of primary facts but upon 
the interpretation of these facts by affirming: “We have within easy reach 
facts which, if fully digested and correlated, would probably be ample to 
illuminate the whole subject” (p. 397), I cannot but question this challenge 
to the enormous amount of effort now being devoted to the determination of 
social facts. If it be said that such workers are inspired by practical rather 
than theoretical aims, I would answer that nevertheless the facts they are 
bringing to light must be fitted into and are likely in future to modify, as in 
the past they have modified, the social theories which embody them. One 
gets occasionally from Professor Cooley's books a slight feeling that he exag- 
gerates the importance of pure theory and believes that he like Hegel can 
“think out the universe’’ with little help from experience. 

Yet after all the antithesis between fact and theory is superficial and forced. 
We must keep in mind the pregnant saying of Goethe, “Alles factische is 
schon Theorie.” And I should not end this appreciation with a note of dissent, 
but rather with an expression of my heavy debt both to the thinking and to 
the spirit of the writer. 

Water F. WILLcox. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. By 
M. P. Fottetr. New York and London, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1918.—Pp. vii, 373- 

The aim of this book is not to construct a new state, but only to make some 
general suggestions concerning it. The discussion is divided into three main 
parts: the first inquires concerning the fundamental principles upon which 
the new state is to be based, the second seeks to discover the extent to which 
these principles are expressed in present political forms, and the third con- 
siders how these principles may most advantageously be expressed. The 
inquiries of the first part of the book are of most interest to the readers of this 
REVIEW, and so the present notice will be limited to this consideration of first 
principles. 

The author's basic thesis is that the group process is the source from which 
the new state must spring. This process ‘‘contains the secret of collective 
life, it is the key to democracy . . . it is our chief hope for the political, the 
social, the international life of the future’’ (p. 23). This process is, therefore, 
of ultimate significance in the author’s mind, and the description and appli- 
cation of it may be said to be her chief aim. Precisely what it means may be 
gathered from the following considerations. Both the abstract ‘individual’ 
and the over-individual ‘society’ are illusions; they have no real existence. 
“There is only the group and the group unit . . . the social individual” 
(p. 21). The group process is the process by which the group is created out 
of the group unit. The group is neither crowd, nor mob, nor herd (Chapter 
XII); it rather consists of individuals “associating under the law of inter- 
penetration as opposed to the law of the crowd . . . suggestion and imitation” 
(p. 23). Therefore the group process “is an acting and reacting, a single and 
identical process which brings out differences and integrates them into a unity. 
The complex reciprocal action, the intricate interweavings of the members of 
the group, is the social process” (p. 33); it is “the harmonizing of differences 
through interpenetration”’ (p. 35). It is the process through which the group 
idea is created, since through it the clash of ideas results in the production of 
the common, the universal, point of view (chapters II, III). It is the process, 
also, which gives birth to collective feeling: sympathy, true sympathy, is not 
altruism, nor benevolence, nor pity; it is a group product and, like the uni- 
versal idea, an expression of an integrated whole (chapter IV). The group 
process, finally, is the process through which a collective will is created; by 
means of it, and by means of it alone, there exists ‘‘the will to will the common 
will’’ (Chapter V). 

In short, this group process is the dynamic of social evolution. This it is 
which gives rise to genuine individuality. For individuality ‘consists neither 
of the separateness of one man from the other nor of the differences of one 
man from the other"’; it consists, rather, in “the capacity for union” and “‘is 
a matter of each finding his own activity in the whole”’ (pp. 62, 63, 67). And 
all of this amounts simply to saying in other terms that the group process is 
the creator of genuine society. For society is precisely the whole in which 
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the individual finds his place when he discovers his individuality; the self and 
others are only two sides or aspects of the same reality; the relation between 
the individual and society, thus, is dynamic and not static, spiritual and not 
spatial (pp. 65 ff.). Society is neither a collection of units nor an organism; 
it is precisely that whole which lives in each of its members and of which each 
of its members is potentially the whole (chapter X). Progress, likewise, comes 
through the group process (chapter XIII). “Progress is not determined by 
economic conditions, by physical conditions, nor by biological factors only, 
but more especially by our capacity for genuine codperation"’ (p. 93). Indi- 
viduality, society, social progress—all are expressions of the group process, 
they get their content from it; it is the mainspring of the present, the hope of 
the future. It points the direction of the World State: ‘The world will be 
re-generated by the people who . . . heroically seek, by whatever hardship, 
by whatever toil, the methods by which people can agree"’ (p. 359). It is the 
divine within the human: “ Man and God are correlates of that mighty move- 
ment which is Humanity self-creating. . . . We, by sharing in the life-process 
which binds all together in an active, working unity are all the time sharing 
in the making of the Universe. . . . This is the True Democracy”’ (pp. 103- 
104). 

There is much in this discussion which is interesting and suggestive. If I 
am not mistaken, the author has touched upon a vital point in the group process. 
Certainly it is true that, unless people can agree, not by renouncing differences 
but despite differences and through them, unless it is possible for individuals 
to make themselves part of an integrated whole of which each can feel himself 
to be in some sense a real part, then the future of our social evolution would 
seem to hold little hope for progress. This book does well to call our attention 
to this basic fact. It does well, also, to suggest that agreement through dif- 
ferences is perhaps after all the fundamental characteristic of conscious life. 
This is not proved by the present discussion; the author can hardly be said to 
have dug to the roots of the problem. But the thesis is one which, to the mind 
of the reviewer, is in line with the current tendency of philosophical thought. 

The book is interestingly written, and some of the analyses are penetrating. 
The author's suggestions concerning the methods for the conscious application 
of the group process to political and social problems are quite suggestive; to 
what extent they are practical is a question which cannot here be discussed. 
On the whole, the book interests the reader from the beginning, stimulates 
thought always, and not infrequently compels agreement. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The Interference of Will-Impulses. By AprAnAM A. Ropack. Princeton, 
N. J., Psychological Monographs, Whole No. 111, 1918.—pp. viii, 158. 
Psychologists have found it no easy task to bring the higher and more subtle 

mental processes under experimental investigation, and, while there has been 

an increasing interest of late years in such inquiry, the work so far done must 
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be considered tentative and preliminary. Dr. Roback’s monograph on “The 
Interference of Will Impulses’’ is an experimental contribution toward the 
investigation of that most perplexing of psychical processes, volition. In 
view of the present state of our scientific approach toward the study of will, 
Dr. Roback’s attempt must, of course, be evaluated with respect to its possi- 
bilities for further employment and development in the analysis of volitional 
impulses. 

“The Psychological impulse,’’ says the author, ‘should include all tenden- 
cies to action which are accompanied by consciousness and should form the 
unit of volition, whether that tendency be more like an impulsion and thus 
fought against by the individual, or whether it follows a process of careful 
deliberation”’ (p. 6). The volitional situation is defined in terms of conflict 
between these impulse units. “In the most general terms, an impulse is an 
jdea that obtained its promotion at the expense of its congeners, 4. ¢., it could 
only become an impulse after and because all the other elements in conscious- 
ness have been inhibited’’ (p. 4). Inhibition, therefore, Dr. Roback thinks, 
is a factor of foremost psychological importance in the volitional situation, 
and the study of the willing process must be made with special attention to the 
manner in which conflicting impulses inhibit one another. 

In order to bring the warfare of impulses under observation, Dr. Roback 
designed a modified reaction experiment of a kind calculated to produce inhi- 
bitions and conflicts, recorded and analyzed his results most carefully, and 
called for introspective reports from his subjects. The experiments were 
conducted in the Harvard laboratories during the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, 
some 31 subjects in all taking part in the investigation at various times. 

The results are summed up in several chapters, detailing the “Objective 
Results,’ ‘Specific Results,’’ “Introspective Results,” and “Individual Dif- 
ferences.” A chapter on “Applications” is added for good measure. The 
objective results are in no wise startling. ‘‘The outstanding feature of the 
results,” says the author, “both in the simple movement and the graphic 
experiments is the universal tendency to move along the lines of least resistance” 
(p. 37). This tendency is called the “primary or dominant determining 
tendency.”” Employing this tendency as a principle of explanation, Dr. 
Roback says: ‘“‘there are scarcely any phenomena which could not be brought 
in line with, if not actually explained by, the course of least exertion” (p.39). 

It is not possible, in brief space, to give any account of the “Specific Re- 
sults,” which are intelligible only in the light of a detailed examination of the 
experiment. The “Introspective Results’’ are a disappointment. This 
might be expected, in view of the fact that no detailed instructions were given 
to subjects in advance of the experiments (p. 30). They did not know what 
to fix attention upon. Consequently the introspective reports published in 
the monograph are vague, heterogeneous, and aimed at nothing in particular. 
The questions asked by Dr. Roback after the event may have had a system 
and an aim, but the evidence shows confusion of mind and failure of obser- 
vation on the part of his subjects. What might have been, in the reviewer's 
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opinion, the most important part of the experiment, was rendered useless by 
this neglect of instructions. The chapter on “Individual Differences” shows 
no striking results. Some of the subjects were slow, some fast; some became 
confused but persisted, some omitted reactions; some “ equalized,’ some “ un- 
dulated.” Various personal peculiarities were noted. Although the tabu- 
lated results may some day be valuable in the study of individual differences, 
they reveal no general principles of differentiation as they stand. The chapter 
on “ Applications” may be passed over in silence. Concerning it the reviewer 
can only express the opinion that a sense of humor is quite as desirable, in 
some connections, as the logical faculty itself. 

It may be said of Dr. Roback’s experiment that it was a faithfully executed 
piece of work, which deserves close study by anybody interested in the 
subject under investigation. Turning now, however, to the general plan and 
design of the experiment, and its possibilities in the field of volition, the re- 
viewer feels impelled to make a few remarks of a ‘metaphysical’ character. 
Any student who is reasonably familiar with modern discussions of the will 
must recognize that Dr. Roback’s treatment of volition is mechanistic through- 
out. In view of the contributions of functionalism toward a teleological 
interpretation of conscious behavior, the mechanical standpoint ought not 
to be adopted without some explanation and defence. The particular error 
which is most conspicuous in this experiment lies in Dr. Roback’s implicit 
assumption that the two reactions to stimuli which he is examining are separate 
and discrete, each a little volitional ‘unit’ unto itself. Speaking of the very 
type of reaction experiment here employed, Professor Bode says: “If the 
subject is to respond with the right hand to one stimulus and with the left 
hand to the other, both hands are in a state of activity before the stimulus 
appears. . . . The various successive movements, then, which make up our 
temporary refiex achieve their relationship to one another from the fact that 
they are started simultaneously, and this peculiarity constitutes a distinctive 
feature"’ (“Consciousness and Psychology,” in Creative Intelligence, p. 233). 
That is to say, both movements are willed in advance of stimulation, and willed, 
not separately, but as elements in a total codrdination of nervous tendencies. 
Dr. Roback has left out of account the two most important facts about volun- 
tary action: on the mental side, its purposive character, and, on the physiolog- 
ical side, the prearranged organization of nervous tendencies which it effects. 
It is only by overlooking all that is characteristic of will that Dr. Roback is 
able to remain at the mechanical standpoint which views volition as a conflict 
between impulses of varying energy. 

It is the reviewer's opinion that Dr. Roback's experiment was just what it 
appears to be to the reader at first sight—a reaction experiment. Nothing 


more. 


D. T. Howarb. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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Le subconscient normal: nouvelles recherches expérimeniales. Par EDOUARD 

ABRAMOWSKI. Paris, Alcan, 1914.—pp. 442. 

The director of the psychological laboratory at Warsaw here brings together 
the results of a number of researches on recognition and recall under various 
conditions of distraction, on the galvanometric phenomena attending the 
recall of emotionally toned experiences, and on telepathy: all these contribute 
towards the establishment of what he holds to be a new theory of memory 
and the subconscious. The theory is not, as will be seen, fundamentally new; 
the author’s hypothesis as to the physiological basis of the subconscious seems 
to involve great difficulties, but the experiments have certain results of con- 
siderable interest, and M. Abramowski’s hypotheses on certain minor points 
appeal to the reviewer as highly probable. 

The author's general theory is as follows: In every perception we may dis- 
tinguish between the image, which is the intellectualized portion, having been 
attended to and linked with various associations; and the impression, which 
is non-intellectual, merely a sentiment, and belongs to the subconscious. The 
image itself, when it passes out of attention, sinks to the level of impression: 
the author calls the impression which has never been image (for example, the 
part of a picture that passed unnoticed when the picture was examined) the 
subconscious of the first order, while the impression which was once image 
(the parts of the picture which were originally attended to but cannot now 
be recalled) he terms the unconscious of the second order. These impressions, 
in any case, make themselves influential as sentiments, generic sentiments; 
it is by their means that we recognize and reject wrong candidates for recogni- 
tion (compare James's ‘ active gap’ in thinking); the influence of past experience 
thus reduced to vague sentiments is what constitutes the appeal of art; the 
whole mass of our past experience thus effective in sentiment constitutes the 
feeling of our individuality; with truly French devotion to the memory of 
Lamarck, our Polish author does not hesitate to say that these submerged 
memories can be inherited and form the consciousness of race. Barring this 
last suggestion, there is in these hypotheses much that appeals to me; that 
the phenomena of imageless thought are simply obscure and unanalyzed ideas 
(what Bihler terms the ‘condensation theory’) has long seemed to me the 
most plausible account at least of what I have elsewhere called the ‘non- 
nameable’ imageless processes. 

But M. Abramowski maintains that these generic sentiments, these im- 
pressions of the sub-conscious, have a continued existence as mental entities: 
his conception of this existence is wholly Herbartian, although he nowhere 
refers to Herbart. He seems to think that this view has never been presented 
before. His theory as to the physiological basis of such a continuously existing 
subconscious mass of sentiments is indeed new, and as I said above, singularly 
unconvincing, if I understand it correctly. Since the subconscious impressions 
(the whole past of the individual, not to say of the race) are always existing 
as affective phenomena, their physiological basis must be in organic processes; 
in modifications of the organic condition to correspond with their peculiar 
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nature. Now it is one thing to maintain that when these generic sentiments 
and feelings become conscious, certain modifications of organic processes are 
involved; that at all times there exists the possibility of producing at any 
given moment the appropriate organic modification when a given sentiment or 
imageless thought or impression is exerting an influence; and quite another 
thing to hold that since the sentiments are always existing in the subconscious, 
their organic disturbances are constantly present. One wonders, simply, 
how any of the ordinary physiological processes of digestion, secretion, and so 
forth could go on in the midst of this continuous chaos. 

Many of the detailed results of the experimental series are highly interesting, 
and throw a good deal of light on the processes by which recognition and recall 
are modified. The experiments on telepathy, however, were performed in the 
conviction that telepathy is a genuine phenomenon. It is curious that investi- 
gators who set out in the absence of such a conviction never seem to succeed 
in demonstrations which appear so absurdly simple when the atmosphere is 
favorable. 

This notice does not do justice to a book which is full of ingenious method, 
acute introspection, and clear presentation. 

MARGARET FLoY WASHBURN. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


L’Eglise. A.S. SERTILLANGES. Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1917.—2 vols., 

pp. viii, 318 + 358. 

There is no reason why a systematic account of the Christian Church 
should not be of philosophical interest, for the affiliations between philosophy 
and theology are close and intricate, and philosophers have always regarded 
religion as being at least within their field of criticism. It is accordingly 
something of a disappointment, especially after the promises afforded by the 
table of contents of these two volumes, to find so little of real interest, not only 
to the philosopher but even to the ecclesiastical specialist. An attempt is 
made to provide the Church with a milieu by giving a preliminary treatment. 
first of religion and then of Christianity, and here one naturally looks to find 
some reference to the problems that have been filling men’s minds for the last 
twenty-five years. Such an expectation, however, is far from being fulfilled. 
Religion is spoken of as social, to be sure, but the phrase is taken from the 
intellectual world of Rousseau, and Comte and Renan are the writer's philo- 
sophical contemporaries. Moreover the whole treatment is superficial, 
Stated brutally, the argument is as follows: religion is the child of desire, and 
Christianity makes the largest promises. Christianity is distinguished from 
other forms of religion by a supernatural element not present in them, but no 
attempt is made to codrdinate this new element with what precedes; it remains 
a deus ex machina, unjustified save by its results. With regard to the Church 
itself, which of course is the real subject of the book, the treatment presents 


no special grounds for criticism, but is neither new nor particularly interesting. 
G. N. Dorson. 
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Idées Directrices de la Morale Chrétienne. Par Ciopius Pat. Librairie 

Félix Alcan, Paris, 1917.—pp. xii, 220. 

As its title page indicates, the contents of this book is made up of Conferences 
given at the Institute catholique at Paris in 1916, and its origin no doubt accounts 
for its somewhat elementary character. As one would expect from its author, 
it is written in an easy and agreeable style and is interesting; but I do not think 
that much more can be said for it than that. Perhaps the subject matter 
precludes originality of treatment; but, as in so many books written upon 
kindred subjects, references to philosophical difficulties and to philosophical 
problems rarely go chronologically beyond Comte. Anything later is either 
unknown or ignored. Perhaps in the present case this omission may be due 
to some mysterious pedagogical purpose, but it certainly detracts from the 
value of the book. One is surprised, too, at the position given to Pascal. 
No one would care to deny that Pascal is one of the great thinkers and writers 
of France, but here he seems almost to occupy the authoritative position once 
given to Aristotle, and an ipse dixit goes far to settle several disputed questions. 

Not much need be said about the general contents of the book. A good 
many of its statements might be criticized; but it probably serves its purpose 
well, and that, if not the only test of a book, is nevertheless to be kept in mind 
in any endeavor to estimate its value. One passage, however, can hardly be 
ignored. Certain of the religious wars of history are justified on the ground 
that the teachings of the New Testament refer only to the duties owed by one 
individual to another and not to the relations between states or between a 
monarch and his subjects. This has become so familiar in the recent pages of 
German writers that one regrets to see it appear on the French side of the 


Rhine. 
G. N. Dotson. 


L’ Avenir de la Philosophie Bergsonienne. Par ERNEST SEILLIERE. Librairie 

Félix Alcan, Paris, 1917.—pp. 51. 

This monograph is a comprehensive outline of the philosophy of Bergson. 
Although numerous excellent surveys of this same work have been made, the 
author believes that, inasmuch as the war has renewed all ethical questions 
by changing our perspectives, it is worth while to reéxamine Bergson’s philoso- 
phy, in common with other great speculative systems of its kind. Under 
three captions—the sphere of utility, the sphere of liberty, and some moral 
Suggestions—the author examines the outstanding features of Bergson’s 
work, and after explaining their nature he points out the possibility of their 
application to the problems of the reconstructive period. 

For Bergson the necessity of useful action explains the genesis and present 
character of the intelligence, which depends on conscious perception for the 
selection of a possible route to a desired goal in the exterior world. While 
there is a certain illusion in the manner in which our minds determine objects 
outside of us, still this trait has the advantage of permitting us to give names to 
things and to make them serve our social life. Science in its last analysis, 
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from primitive geometry to the most advanced field of research, has as its aim 
the same end as perception, namely, the increase of our influence on things, 
and is nothing more than a prolongation of conscious perception whose func. 
tion is to light the way to conduct. 

Bergson’s thesis is an inquiry into the nature of Reality, which has been 
hidden from us to a large degree by the usual methods of perception and science 
governed by the necessities of vital action. As the rationalists claim that we 
can know only the Relative and not the Absolute, the author of L’ Evolution 
créatice proposes to reform their system and then to apply the corrected plan 
to the study of the Self. As there is great danger of seeing the inner world 
through the same mechanistic prism through which we have been accustomed 
to behold the outer world, we should eliminate from our process the utilitarian 
stamp characteristic of our perception of the world about us. By thus aban- 
doning ancient routines in speculative philosophy, by separating the practical 
from the theoretical, by employing his so-called intuitive investigation, 
Bergson is found to have cleared up many metaphysical problems. 

Our critic next considers the Bergsonian notion of moral liberty by examining 
first the character of the basic psychic life of the Self revealed by an ultra- 
intellectual intuition, next the conditions of a free act, and then a sketch of 
Bergson's esthetics. It is not within the scope of this review to take up these 
various points concisely discussed and fairly treated in this compact study. 
Suffice it to say that Seilliére brings out the striking difference between the 
intellectualized Self of rationalistic philosophy and the ultra-intellectual Self 
of the intuitive philosophy of the brilliant French master. The latter reveals 
how the painter, the poet, the musician, and the novelist, each in his turn, 
puts us into a more intimate relation with Reality by somehow penetrating 
our conventionalized personality, and touches the profound depths of our 
nature. After warning us not to confound the intuitive theory of Bergson 
with the instinct idea of the Romanticists, Seilli¢re informs us that will power 
enlightened by experience will form one of the bases of Bergson’s ethics. 
Furthermore, the latter will give prominence to laughter as a valuable weapon 
of public opinion, to common sense as the enemy of traditional routine and 
air castles, to a fine intuitive instinct as the instrument of progress, justice, 
and reason. To conclude with the words of our author: “It (the Philosophy 
of Bergson) will therefore assuredly hold an eminent place in the general effort 
that France will have to furnish tomorrow to rapidly build anew the national 
substance at the end of the terrible crisis which has revealed it to be so largely 
susceptible of renovation, so rich in deep vitality and in exalting possibilities.” 

FREDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR. 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Neo-Platonists. A study in the History of Hellenism. By THOMAS 
WartTtaker. Second Edition with a Supplement on the Commentaries 
of Proclus. Cambridge at the University Press, 1918.—pp. xv, 318. 
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The Philosophy of Plotinus. The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917-1918. 
By Witt1aM Ratpx INGE. In two volumes. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London and New York.—pp. xvi, 270 + xii, 253. 

Greek Political Theory. Plato and His Predecessors. By Ernest BARKER. 
London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1918.—pp. xiii, 403. 

Social Purpose. A Contribution to a Philosophy of Civic Society. By H. J. W. 
HETHERINGTON and J. H. Murrmeap. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918.—pp. 317. 

Social Process. By Cuartes Horton Cootey. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1918.—pp. vi, 430. 

Cultural Reality. By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1919.—pp. xv, 359. 

The Adventure of Life. By Ropert W. MACKENNA. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1919.—pp. xix, 233. 

The Elementary Nervous System. By G. H. ParKer. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919.—pp. 229. 
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The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
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The Idea of God; A Reply to some Criticisms. A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 

Mind, N. S., XXVIII, 109, pp. 1-18. 

This article is a reply to objections of Dr. Rashdall and others to certain 
of the author's positions in his Jdea of God. The first criticism to be dealt 
with is that concerning the author's position on the ‘duel’ between Idealism 
and Realism. Dr. Rashdall thinks that the author insists too much on the 
independence of the object, and hence does not give evidence of being a ‘com- 
plete and thoroughgoing’ Idealist. Dr. Rashdall, on the contrary, apparently 
considers matter to be analyzable into forms of conscious experience, and thus 
identifies Idealism with Berkeleyan Mentalism. But it is epistemologically 
unsound to make the knower’ s knowledge of an object identical with the reality 
of that object, for knowledge and experience imply that, to be known, or 
experienced, an object must have reality beyond the subjective process of 
knowing, or experiencing of it. This is apparent in the individual case 
because of the flux of finite experience. Hence the mentalist assumes a cosmic 
consciousness that creates the objects of our experience by a fiat of will. 
The object's reality than exists in this fundamental cause, and reality, accord- 
ingly, is acknowledged as extra-mental—a weak position and one contrary to 
the basic principle of Mentalism. Moreover, the Realist’s position is unten- 
able, for he also posits an aggregate of unrelated existences, though these 
existences are, for him, things, rather than minds. But relatedness is essential 
to experience; the world and man are organic to each other, and things do not 
exist apart from their function in the organic whole. 

The second point to be dealt with concerns the relation of finite conscious- 
nesses to the supreme Spirit. First, in this connection, the author has been 
criticized for his failure to distinguish between God and the Absolute. But he 
uses these terms indifferently rather than as equivalents. If rightly under- 
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stood, these terms should not cause confusion. The Absolute is the “‘self- 
contained and internally organized whole,” whereas God is the “self-communi- 
cating life.” And the act of creation is not a magical act, but is the progressive 
self-realization of the divine in finite spirits. The finite selves, however, have 
real ‘otherness.’ Hence they are not merely channels for the thoughts and 
acts of the divine self-consciousness. Nor, on the other hand, is the supreme 
Spirit merely a sum of finite spirits. The ethical independence of the finite 
individual is essential to moral life and yet there can be no ethical progress 
without the inspiration of the divine Spirit. A full comprehension of the rela- 
tion of the divine self-consciousness to the finite selves is, however, not possible 
to finite experience. But the relation does involve, as has been said, a real 
‘otherness,’ a ‘formal distinctness.’ The experience of each is an individual 
experience and the experience of God, as self-consciousness, is also unique; 
it is not an aggregate of finite experiences. But God is not merely, or pri- 
marily, another self-consciousness; God is the fruition of infinite values: Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness, and Love. We must not represent God in anthropomor- 
phic terms and thus lose sight of his transcendence. Finally, we cannot 
think of God as efficient cause, for we can apply that category only within the 
physical world. The divine does not act on the human spirit as one physical 
force on another; it inwardly illumines the finite self. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


On Certain Criticisms of Pluralism. C. A. Ricnarpson. Mind, N. §S., 

XXVIII, 109, pp. 54-65. 

The writer regards a spiritualistic pluralism, such as that maintained by 
Dr. James Ward, as the most satisfactory hypothesis for the basis of a philo- 
sophical system. He undertakes to answer certains criticisms of this hypoth- 
esis: (1) Dr. Bosanquet has said that the environment of subjects of expe- 
rience cannot be other subjects, for ‘inward centres’ cannot form circumfer- 
ences for each other. But for pluralism the object of experience does not 
consist of other subjects (as Dr. Bosanquet implies) but of the appearance of 
these subjects to a subject. (2) Dr. Bosanquet does not give a true account 
of consciousness. He has no right to say that organic regulation is inde- 
pendent of consciousness, for regulation appears always associated with mind. 
It is contradictory to speak of consciousness as the ‘meaning’.or ‘focus’ of 
externality. The meaning of an object must be for a conscious subject. 
Externality is no less externality because it is concentrated in a focus. (3) 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has criticized the pluralistic conception of the 
evolution of natural law. But laws and individuals cannot be taken as 
separately existent entities in nature. A natural law can only signify certain 
modes of behavior of individuals; and is therefore capable of change. (4) 
Professor Pringle-Pattison has also objected to the ‘bare’ monad, unassociated 
with a body. This brings us close to the limits of the pluralistic hypothesis. 
For while the ‘bare’ monad involves no inherent contradiction, it implies the 
problem of the interaction of monads; and we seek for a concrete ground of 
this interaction. Marie T. CoLirns, 
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Neo-Realism and Religion. R. F. ALFRED Hoernié. Har. Theo. Rev., 

XI, 2 ,pp. 145-170. 

The only type of Neo-Realism directly interested in religion and which 
attempts to offer a definite ‘philosophy of life,’ is the moral realism of R. B. 
Perry. According to him, religion is “a plan of action,” “man's hope or 
despair of salvation”; it springs from the need for “‘a final adaptation,” for 
“a coming to terms with God.” Science is the embodiment of disinterested 
curiosity. Religion is the embodiment of the practical motive, a desire for a 
plan of action which will secure the maximum of good fortune from the en- 
vironment as a whole. Thence it follows that “as popular or applied science- 
is related to pure science, so religion is related to pure philosophy.” Now 
religion is no exception to the rule that man conquers and molds his life into 
good through forgetting his fears and renouncing his hopes, until he shall 
have disciplined himself to see coldly and steadily. Perry says “belief is the 
spirit of hope and confidence which sustains him in energetic living.” “The 
good is to be won by the race, and for the race, it li¢s in the future and can 
result only from prolonged and collective endeavor, and the power to achieve 
it lies in the progressive knowledge and control of nature."’ Science supplies 
the detailed knowledge of cause and effect, and philosophy investigates whether 
it is favorable to the realization of human desires. Religion turns philosophy's 
verdict into belief and thus supplies the dynamic element. Such is the theoret- 
ical content of religion as Perry offers it in his Moral Economy. His treatment 
would be inadequate for those who regard mystical experience as the intensest 
and purest form of religion. The issue so far has been whether religion as a 
matter of experience is identical with “moral enthusiasm,” especially when 
this enthusiasm tends to control and modify environment so that it becomes a 
better place for men to live in. Abstractly put, the problem is, is the value 
of evil purely negative, as of something to be once for all eliminated, or is it so 
closely interwoven with the whole tissue of life that it is not only ineradicable, 
but positively valuable as a condition without which other values cannot be 
had? Most people accept evil and the struggle against evil as permanent 
features of the universe, and accept life in this universe on these terms as 
supremely worth while. They accept it not with a gesture of despair or con- 
demnation but, like James, confidently and even joyously, content to play 
a man’s part, and fulfil a man’s destiny under the conditions of finite existence. 
As the spirit of daily living this is religion. Asreflective theory it is philosophy. 
Though usually called ‘idealism’ it is really the only philosophy which is 


realistic to the bitter end. 
Emiry A. LANE. 


Bergson and Absolute Idealism (1). S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Mind, N. S., 
XXVIII, 109, pp. 41-53. 
Anti-absolutism and anti-intellectualism are the chief marks of Bergson’s 
philosophy. But Bergson’s philosophy is more absolutistic than is generally 
supposed. If we interpret it logically and as free of inconsistences, it becomes 
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identical with a concrete absolutism. Bergson, like absolute idealism, holds 
that reality is a whole and that it is spiritual. Life and matter are really two 
different tendencies in the one real; the one a creative tendency, the other a 
non-creative. Becoming, the union of being and non-being, is alone real. 
Here Bergson and absolute idealism agree. The élan vital and the force that 
opposes it in Bergson correspond to the self and the not-self of the absolutists- 
Life and matter are forever opposed, although they are only relative differences 
within the whole. Their unending strife is the pulse-beat of the universe. 
This is Hegel; this is Bergson; only for Bergson, the strife seems to be the ulti- 
mate end of things. Bergson is not logical when he suggests that the two 
tendencies of the universe are only accidentally related, that spirit or pure 
duration existed first alone and only later came to arrest. 
Marte T. CoL.ins. 


Emerson's Transcendentalism. Récis Micuaup. Am. J. Psych., XXX, 1, 

pp. 73-82. 

If transcendentalism consists primarily in the recognition of an autonomous 
religious faculty, in transferring authority from outside, inside, in rebuilding 
religion on the basis of ethics, Emerson may be properly called a transcen- 
dentalist. As the foundation of religion, Emerson posits the moral sense 
which for him is supreme. Religious beliefs, however, are referred to the test 
of the inner sense of individual experience which no criticism, historical, nor 
critical, can affect. In the doctrine of religious autonomy and spiritual 
independence consists the significance of his plea for self-reliance. Emerson 
shunned the narrow limits of sects, not because he was too little, but rather too 
much, of a transcendentalist. He wants not only the church, but society, 
politics, art and literature to be reconstructed and renewed, through the 
medium of our best and most personal intuition. In its purely metaphysical 
sense, Emerson's philosophy affirms that intellect is primary, matter secon- 
dary; that the end of all knowledge is to reduce the world to mind. Every- 
thing real is perceived, after all inquiry, to be only another aspect of the spirit. 
The world is a divine creation projected into the unconscious. Indeed, through 
all his writings he assumes this idealistic attitude which is the very essence of 
his trancendentalism. Emerson was well aware, however, of a certain dualism 
between mind and matter which made him turn to Lamarck, Cuvier and 
Goethe as the real successors of Platonic spiritualism. His conception of 
evolution was that of an inherent spiritual necessity of the mind forcing itself 
ever higher and higher. Emerson's rationalism nevertheless was thoroughly 
permeated with sentiment, and his philosophy, in its last analysis, centers 


and ends in his mystical doctrine of the Oversoul. 
EDGAR DE LAskKI. 


The Use and Misuse of History. A. G. A. Batz. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., XVI, 2, pp. 29-41. 
The history of philosophy, like all history, needs to be continually reinter- 
preted in order that it may take account of the latest discoveries, and also to 
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give it an additional degree of freshness. One cause for the dissatisfaction 
with the usual manner of treating the history of philosophy is the practice of 
historians of turning the history into a method for establishing their own sys- 
tems, or for showing how their own system necessarily follows from those of 
the past. This is converting what is meant to represent an impartial expo- 
sition into an argument for one’s own views. It is perhaps justifiable to 
stretch certain facts for the sake of being more interesting or illuminating. 
But most historians have stretched their facts too much. On the other hand, 
there is the danger of making the history of philosophy a mere dry compendium, 
bereft of all life whatever. An historian is likely to stick to the past only, 
and so be outstripped and get out of harmony with the thought of the present. 
As a result, the philosopher gets into a situation where he does not understand 
the world, nor the world him. The historian should remember that the prin- 
ciples of interpretation must be devcloped from the historical materials, not 
history from an assumed principle. Historians should show why philosophical 
problems which have no interest for us were important in former ages, and 
why they have ceased to be important. A history of philosophy “should 
help free philosophical thought from over-respect for the past, to provoke a 
more forward-looking manner of thinking, and make history an aid and not 


an obstacle in the pursuit of wisdom.” 
IsRAEL CHASMAN. 


The Society of Nations in the Thirteenth Century. Maurice pe Wutr. Int. 

J. of E., XXIX, 2, pp. 210-229. 

The thirteenth century was the consummation of mediaeval life. A new 
spirit pervaded the policy of kings; material prosperity increased; the dignity 
of the individual, and the spirit of fair play between adversaries arose as the 
basis for relations between laymen. Christian dogma and ethics permeated 
the whole human fabric, no activity was exempt. In the whole of art there 
was the same spirit of universality and the same attempt to realize the ideal 
of order. Nor was the literary production of the century lacking in great en- 
deavors. Most important of all, the philosophers and theologians drew up 
vast classifications of human knowledge, wherein every kind of thinking found 
its place. Philosophy and theology held the place of authority and inter- 
national prestige, thus preparing for a movement towards cosmopolitanism. 
The great centers of speculative studies—Paris and Oxford—accepted the same 
program and taught the same science. There was one system of education for 
princes, lords and clerks; one code of morals, one church, and one sacred and 
learned language—the Latin—for the whole West. The Crusaders had taught 
the Barons to know each other. Commerce had established contacts between 
men of several countries, and predisposed men to a thinking which was no 
longer local. A stability close to perfection was attained, and it lasted from 
the middle of the thirteenth century till the middle of the fourteenth. It was 
under these conditions that the philosophers and theologians attempted a 
wider organization, which included a universal society of human beings. 
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In this Aumana universitas God created all things. Man, spirit united with 
matter, dwells in a corporeal space, the earth, waiting until the future when he 
shall realize the destiny which the redemption of Christ has assured him. 
Just as the earth is the center of the universe, so man is the king of the earth. 
Every one admitted that in a human society there must be two kinds of rules, 
a temporal and a spiritual. The spiritual hierarchy was presided over by the 
Pope, who represents Christ on earth, and the temporal domain was governed 
by kings. The true agents of international action were the Popes. The 
thirteenth century had not yet heard the warnings of the great dislocations 
which were to come, and so the Catholic faith preserved its internationalism. 
This association did not constitute a society of nations in the modern meaning 
of the term; for a nation presupposes a strongly organized state, and European 
nations of this type did not as yet exist. From this very fact they had more 
traits in common than the nation of today. The state existed for the welfare 
of individuals. Now this prosperity and this development imply the right of 
the individual to a whole series of inalienable rights which belong to every 
human being. As these unifying conceptions vanished, the European states 
became more stable and their national spirit more divergent. So this 
universilas humana failed to realize itself and can now be made possible only 
when the organized states are represented on a basis of equality. 
Emity A. LANE. 


Mental Process. HuGu A. Reysurn. Mind, N.S., XXVIII, 109, pp. 19-40. 


Professor Alexander's conception of mental processes is considered under 
three heads: mind as a fact in space, enjoyment and contemplation, and 
subject and object. First, as to spatial mind: it has, according to Professor 
Alexander, voluminousness, extension; and it apprehends this spatial character 
without the aid of sensation. As evidence of the ‘spread out’ character of 
mind, Professor Alexander gives his experience of feeling a localized movement 
of consciousness accompanying a change in the tenor of thought. Even in 
sensations of touch, he thinks there may be experienced, besides the tactual 
sensations, a change in the movement of consciousness. But this feeling of 
localized movement, in the touch experience, is attributable to sensations 
caused by the adjustment of the organism to the receiving of sensations. 
Moreover, it is always possible to account for the experience of localized move- 
ment by referring it to the back-ground of organic and kinesthetic sensations. 
Thus, facts fail to support Professor Alexander's hypothesis. Further, his 
theory of spatial mind is related to his view that the object causes conscious- 
ness; but the facts ascertained in this connection show that the causal relation 
of an object to a brain state or a mental act is never direct. The second aspect 
of this conception of mental processes is the hypothesis that mental processes 
are enjoyable, whereas objects are contemplated. But Professor Alexander 
succeeds in making no distinction between enjoyment and contemplation, 
taken abstractly, for such distinctions as he does make refer merely to differ- 
ences in what is apprehended. Furthermore, if, in trying to distinguish 
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between enjoyment and contemplation, we refer to the apprehended object 
in each case—to the mind aware of itself and to the object of which it is aware 
—we still find no real distinction between these two forms of awareness. 
This becomes more evident when we note that space, as a characteristic of 
mind, is enjoyed and, as a characteristic of the object, is contemplated. Simi- 
larly time and ‘mine’ are enjoyed as well as contemplated. Moreover, 
enjoyment and contemplation have common basic ways of operating. In the 
third place, the fundamental feature of the theory under consideration is the 
distinction between subject and object. As to Professor Alexander's concep- 
tion of the nature and extent of this distinction, he holds that it is a distinction 
between two facts of diverse qualities, facts that exist separately, and that 
this distinction was made even in primitive times. Yet reflection shows that 
this is contrary to fact, that the distinction has been derived in the course of 
experience, that one part of primitive experience did not look upon the rest as 
‘presented’ toit. At first, experience was conative and only later an organized 
self—as a factor of the whole—was developed. Again, the view that subject 
and object are existentially distinct and have diverse qualities seems to cut 
objective reference away from mental states. With the designation of a 
mental fact as merely ‘moving awareness,’ mind becomes very attenuated and 
we seem able to get no hint of what mind really is. Finally, in making mind 
only one factor in experience and a factor whose nature we cannot determine, 
a very ghostly sort of mind is obtained; whereas mind is really concrete and isa 


proper subject for observation from first to last. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


Psychology As a Science of Critical Evaluation. J. R. Kantor. Psych. 

Rev., XXVI, 1, pp. 1-16. 

The purpose of this paper is to define the function of critical evaluation in 
psychology, and to point out its results, if correctly used. The function of 
evaluation in scientific activity is itself a type of experience. The facts of 
science are evaluations of phenomena which develop as the phenomena are 
brought under the control of the individual. In the first stage the objects, 
forces, and conditions of the world mean no more than attitudes, or psycho- 
physical adjustments on our part. The simplest meaning of a candle flame 
is the act of withdrawing the hand. But as knowledge advances, the happen- 
ings grow more remote from their symbolization. The concept of force, for 
example, is far removed from actual motion. There is, however, a continuity 
between the occurrence and the scientific description. 

But in psychology the facts are of a different type. Conscious behavior is 
much closer to the individual than are physical phenomena. The study of 
conscious behavior is very different from that of physical phenomena. Con- 
scious behavior cannot be described in terms of physical symbols or ideas. 
It is because of a faulty conception as to what constitutes scientific description, 
and because of the assumption that psychology should accept as valid the 
type of analysis used in chemistry, that psychology has failed in the past to 
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study critically its phenomena and to describe them in adequate scientific 
terms. The behaviorist makes the mistake of the structural psychologist. 
While he attacks the mechanics of mental states, he substitutes just as vicious 
a formalism in terms of stimulus and response. He reduces the behavior of 
conscious beings to reflexes and motor habits. To have progress in psychol- 
ogy two conditions must be corrected. First, psychology must abandon 
describing its facts in terms of abstruse, logical abstractions. Its descriptions 
should be made in terms of what actually does occur. Secondly, it must cease 
to trespass upon the premises of related sciences. The function of psychology 
is to describe actual facts. And a fact is defined as “the critical determination 
of existential conditions, and an evaluation of some phase of genuine exper- 


” 


ience. ISRAEL CHASMAN. 


Dualism in Animal Psychology. M. F. Wasnpurn. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XVI, 2, pp. 41-44. 

In criticizing the author, Dr. Grace de Laguna rejected both the dualism of 
The Animal Mind and the “mechanistic behaviorism”™ which that dualism 
opposes. The question is, what is her own position? Her argument against 
the view that there exists in animals and in man an inner aspect of behavior, 
is briefly this: all experimental investigation of alleged subjective states of 
mind involves the standardizing of objective conditions, and “‘the phenomena 
thus investigated [become] in effect functions of the factors constituting the 
standard conditions of the experiment.’’ This argument is unconvincing, 
for the dualist would admit that subjective phenomena are functions of ob- 
jective conditions. The difference lies in the interpretation of the results. 
Also, the author is unable to see the strength of Dr. de Laguna’s arguments 
against the dualist’s conception of anger. It remains for Dr. de Laguna to 


set forth her own type of behaviorism. 
IsRAEL CHASMAN, 


A Defense of Naturalism. RoGER SHERMAN Loomis. Int. J. E., XXIX, 2, 
pp. 188-201. 


The subject of art is nature; and the purpose of the artist is to show nature 
as it is, not omitting the stupid, the hideous, and the shameful. But certain 
naturalistic literature has encountered execration. Why? Because natural- 
ism, according to the critics, is bestialism; makes man out to be a beast, and 
denies that he isa demigod. By way of defense, the naturalist maintains 
that all men are beasts to some extent, that man has no qualities different 
from those which he has in common with other animals, and that he is not a 
demigod if by that term be meant anything supernatural. Three concepts the 
naturalist, therefore, rejects, namely: those of providence, absolute morality, 
and free will. For naturalistic ethics is hedonistic, the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number being the rule of conduct. And naturalistic writers have 
done good service to morality by telling the truth about labor and sex, though 
it is true that they have done more to destroy evil conventions than to build 


new moral and social laws. 
ERNEST BRIDGES. 
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An Experimental Study of ‘ Feelings of Relation.’ JosErHIne M. GLEasoy, 

Am. J. Psych., XXX, 1, pp. 1-26. 

The problem of this investigation was to discover whether there are in the 
experience of the average individual either elements or patterns of conscious- 
ness which may be peculiarly distinguished as feelings of relation. The results 
of the experiment were unequivocal. The experimental situation in which 
stimuli and instructions were especially designed with the intention of inducing 
in the observer a full realization and pregnant awareness of the relation, 
seldom had this effect. The observers could not, in the majority of cases, 
follow the instructions to react to the awareness of relation, because no aware- 
ness came; they made relational responses and they stated the relational 
meanings which were associated with the perception of the stimuli. In other 
instances the feeling of familiarity, knowing the logical universe, the imagery 
of the full bodily response to the stimuli, the relaxation and pleasantness of the 
Aufgabe awareness, and finally an organic depicting of the particular relational 
meaning, were all called awarenesses of relation. The other experience, 
which was so named, resembled in its greatest form any awareness or durative 
consciousness the course of which was predetermined. In all of the experi- 
ments with nine observers, a relational element was not once observed. The 
existential processes were usual imagery, the kinesthesis attending bodily 
movement, and organic pressures and warmth. No pattern of the contents 
of consciousness which may be designated as a relational complex was found 
corresponding to the relational behavior or the relational meaning, or even to 
the full awareness of relation. In this respect one may not speak of the rela- 
tional consciousness in the sense in which one speaks of the generalizing, or 


the recognitive or the emotional consciousness. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 
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NOTES. 


Professor Wilbur M. Urban of Trinity College; Hartford, is a philosophical 
lecturer at Harvard University during this semester and is conducting a semi- 
nary on the theory of value. 


Professor Edgar S. Brightman of Wesleyan University has been appointed 
to the chair of philosophy in the graduate school of Boston University. 


Charles W. Hendel Jr., Ph.D. (Princeton), has been appointed Instructor 
in Philosophy at Williams College. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 


Minp, XXVIII, 109: A. S. Pringle- Pattison, The Idea of God: A Reply to 
some Criticisms; Hugh A. Reyburn, Mental Process; S. Radhakrishnan, 
Bergson and Absolute Idealism (1); C. A. Richardson, On Certain Criticisms 
of Pluralism. 


HarVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XII, 2: J. Loewenberg, Multiplicity and 
the Social Order; William Adams Brown, The Seminary of Tomorrow; Francis 
J. McConnell, The Causes of Pre-Millenarianism; F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The 
Kingdom of God in Acts, and the “City of God’’; Some Old Unpublished 
Letters, Edited by Preserved Smith. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XXX, 1: Josephine M. Gleason, An 
Experimental Study of Feelings of Relation; Harlow Gale, The Psychology of 
Native Sons; C. E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, The Speed of Adjustment of the 
Eye for Clear Seeing at Different Distances; E. B. Titchener, An Anomalous 
Case of Simple Reaction; Theodore Schroeder, Authorship of the Book of 
Mormon; Regis Michaud, Emerson's Transcendentalism; Edmund S. Conklin, 
Superstitious Belief and Practice among College Students; June E. Downey, 
The Psychology of Figures of Speech. 


THe JouRNAL OF PHiLOsopHy, PsycHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
XVI, 3: James Gutmann, Imagination as a Factor toward Truth; Q. L. Shep- 
herd, Pragmatism and the Irrelevant; Charles A. Ellwood, Comment on Dr. 
Goldenweiser’s “‘ History, Psychology and Culture.” 

XVI, 4: James Gutmann, Political Thought in Reconstruction: Discussion 
by V. R. Savic, W. T. Bush, Harold Goddard, James H. Tufts, Hartley B. 
Alexander and H. A. Overstreet, An Opportunity; Albert P. Brogan, The Funda- 
mental Value Universal. 

XVI, 5: Albert Schinz, New and Dominating Tendencies in French Phi- 
losophy since the Beginning of the War. 

XVI, 6: Warner Fite, Felix Adler's Philosophy of Life; Frederick John 
Teggart, The Approach to the Study of Man; Knight Dunlap, “Scientific 
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Prepossession” and Antiscientific Animus; A. A. Merrill, Prediction and 
Spontaneity. 

XVI, 7: G. A. Tawney, Logic as the Science of the Pure Concept; H. S. 
Jennings, Experimental Determinism and Human Conduct; J. E. Turner, 
Dr. Dawes Hicks on Reality and Its Appearances. 

Revue PutLtosornaiguve, XLIV, 1-2: P. Janet, Les fatigues sociales et 
l'antipathie; R. Lenoir, Claud Bernard et l'esprit expérimental; A. Leclére, 
L’ére de l’ingénieur pénal. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHysIQUE ET DE Morace, XXVI, 1: B. Croce, Critique de 
moi-méme; D. Parodi, Ernest Renan et la philosophie contemporaine; M. 
Dorolle, Liberté et pensée, L. Selme, L’entropie, extension conservative. 

RIvisTa DE Fitosoria, X, 4, 5: G. A. Cesareo, La coscienza storica; S. De 
Chiara, Bernardino Telesio; B. Giuliano, Dommatismo e idealismo estetico 
(sulla ‘ Poetica’ di Aristotele). 

Rivista Di Fitosoria Neo-Scorastica, XI, 5, 6: P. Aurelio Palmieri, 
La crisi della filosofia occidentale secondo Viadimiro Solovev; Guido Mattiussi, 
L’atto di fede; Federico Kiesow, 11 processo di Socrate; Luigi Di Rosa, L’ideal- 
ismo contemporaneo: da Emanuele Kant a Giovanni Gentile. 





